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FRANK BOND 
GENTLEMAN SHEEPHERDER OF NORTHERN 
NEW MEXICO 
1883-1915 


By FRANK H. GRUBBS* 


1. Introduction 


—— FE had always been the commercial center of north- 
ern New Mexico, but after the republic of 1821 succeeded 
the viceroyalty, trade in that area began to build up. From 
an annual value of $15,000 in 1831 to about $1,750,000 in 
1846, this overland trade eventually developed its own his- 


torical heritage and became known as the “Santa Fe Trade.” 
Since under the new administration merchants were per- 
mitted to bring their merchandise from the east, the effort 
involved in supporting this tremendous supply system be- 
came significant in itself, employing over 5,000 men, 1,500 
wagons, and more than 17,200 horses, mules, and oxen. This 
uniquely American supply line was fed from Westport Land- 
ing, near Kansas City, from merchandise received by steam- 
boat from St. Louis, then the gateway to the prairies. Pack 
trains of Pittsburg wagons which were popularly known as 
prairie schooners were supported by a number of merchants 
who banded together in the spring for protection against 
hostile Indians, and upon their midsummer arrival in Santa 
Fe these merchants would sell their goods in bulk to the 
traders. By the early part of the nineteenth century this 
method of transportation was largely supplanted by rail 


* Master of Business Administration Thesis, College of Business Administration, 
University of New Mexico, 1958. 6106 Bellamah Ave., NE, Albuquerque. 
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transportation from the eastern markets, but the same prin- 
ciple prevailed. 

A similar trade developed between Santa Fe and Mexico; 
American goods were carried south to Mexico and exchanged 
for Mexican goods which were carried back north. Fre- 
quently, rather than ship goods to Mexico, large herds of 
sheep were driven to Mexico and traded for goods to be 
shipped to Santa Fe. Since Santa Fe was near high moun- 
tain waters above 7,000 feet, some thought was given to 
expanding this trade in local goods from sheep to ice which 
was an important product of Santa Fe and could be shipped 
throughout New Mexico, Arizona, the western half of Texas, 
and the northern half of Mexico. 

This expanding merchandise market in the Southwest 
was by no means the only lure for ambitious and aggressive 
young men who could couple a willingness to gamble their 
future on their own hard-headed abilities to an innate spirit 
of adventure and pioneering in an area that even to this day 
has been marked as a land of opportunity. The material 
symbol of the Southwest from which this attraction ema- 
nated was the sheep. The power of sheep during the nine- 
teenth century in New Mexico is unmeasurable. The sheep 
is said to have 


rendered the Territory possible for three centuries in the face 
of the most savage and interminable Indian wars that any part 
of our country ever knew. He fed and clothed New Spain, and 
made its customs if not its laws. He reorganized society, led 
the fashions, caused the only machinery that was in New 
Mexico in three hundred years, made of a race of nomad 
savages the foremost of blanket weavers, and invented a 
slavery which is unto this day in spite of the Emancipation 
Proclamation.? 


Herds of sheep on the order of half a million were not 
uncommon in New Mexico during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and many were imagined to have been much larger. 
The Spanish governor, Baca, has been credited with nearly 


1. W. G. Ritch (ed.), Santa Fe: Ancient and Modern (Santa Fe: Bureau of Immi- 
gration, 1885), p. 30. 

2. Charles F. Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1952), p. 14. 
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two million head of sheep; El Guero (The Blond) Chaves, 
the first governor under the Mexican republic, has been 
credited with a million; and Don Jose Leandro Perea is re- 
puted to have owned over 200,000 which were kept in flocks 
of about 2,500 each.* In order to save trouble, Don Jose put 
his flocks in the charge of renters, called partidarios, who 
took care of the flocks during the year, paid all the expenses, 
replaced any losses, and received half the lambs and wool.‘ 
This unique partnership arrangement gave employment to 
large numbers of natives and not only facilitated the amass- 
ment of several large fortunes but also actually made possible 
the workings of the early sheep economy itself. In addition 
to Baca, Chaves, and Perea, other families had wide interests 
in sheep, among which were the Armijos, Lunas, and Oteros 
who reportedly held sheep interests in the order of a quarter 
of a million sheep each by 1880.° 

In 1859 George Giddings introduced the first purebred 
Merino sheep into New Mexico from Kentucky.® During the 
period from 1876 until 1880 the introduction of Merinos oper- 
ated to improve the quality of the flocks in New Mexico, and 
the quantity of these sheep available was increased vastly due 
to the influx of sheep from California during the great sheep 
drives. The intrepid spirits who drove sheep during this fan- 
tastic time included Colonel Stoneroad, Robinson, Clancy, 
Zuber, Booth, and McKellar. Some picture of the vision re- 
quired can be seen in the financial risks necessary to support 
these drives which took about seven months to complete, 
often with losses of 35 per cent from the death of sheep 
enroute. 

Wool, not mutton, was the chief object of sheep raising, 
and the wool clip rose from 32,000 pounds in 1850 to 493,000 


38. Edward Norris Wentworth, America’s Sheep Traile (Ames, lowa: lowa State 
College Press, 1948), p. 113. 

4. Charles F. Lummis, A New Mexico David (New York: Scribner’s, 1934), p. 26. 
The size of these early flocks and the rental paid to the patron may have been somewhat 
embellished in the course of time by enthusiastic natives recalling the old days. Later 
information based on early records does not indicate flocks being in existence of nearly 
this size, and there may be some discrepancy in the rental rates of 50 per cent on wool 
and increase, for nothing like that appears in later years. 

5. Wentworth, op. cit., p. 114. 

6. Ibid., p. 237. 
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pounds in 1860, 685,000 pounds in 1870, and a thumping 
4,000,000 pounds in 1880." 

It is doubtful that Frank Bond, as he grew toward man- 
hood on a farm in Argenteuil County, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, where he was born on February 13, 1863,° gave a 
great deal of thought to these considerations. However, after 
he married May Anna Caffal and assumed the responsibilities 
of his own household, the opportunities in that distant land 
to which his older brother, George Washington Bond,® mi- 
grated began to be revealed. There is no indication that 
merchandising or sheep and wool husbandry were a major 
part of his native background, but it is likely that the pastoral 
flavor of his birthplace at least communicated some famili- 
arity with the subject to him.’ 

The adaptability of the Bonds to new lines of business, 
changes in the economic balance of their interests, and their 
conservative yet bold and forward-looking policies suggest a 
background somewhat more sophisticated in tone than that 
which is usually associated with an agrarian heritage, but it 
was doubtless the simple farm influences that developed the 
eventual character of these brothers who both by statement 
and conduct exemplified a set of moral, business, social, and 
ethical standards that were and have been rarely equalied. 

The Bond name never blazed across the history books in 
the same orbit as that of Solomon Luna, Thomas Catron, Don 
Roman Baca, and others. They never managed to become 
involved in range wars with the cattlemen. They arrived too 
late for serious difficulties with Indians. Politics was anath- 


7. Charles F. Coan, A History of New Mezico (Chicago: The American Historical 
Society, Inc., 1925), I, 389. 

8. Ellis Arthur Davis (ed.), The Historical Encyclopedia of New Mexico ( Albuquer- 
que: New Mexico Historical Association, 1945), p. 1634. 

9. Frank Bond’s name was Franklin and he occasionally signed it that way even 
though he did not like to be called Franklin. However, not one single reference is ever 
made to G. W. Bond’s middle name in the entire collection of Bond papers nor in the 
historical literature. John Davenport of Espanola recalls that it was Washington. 

10. It is interesting to note that the “dean in perpetuity” of the Boston wool trade 
was named George W. Bond. He filled a principal role in preparing the schedules that 
formed the basis of the Tariff of 1867, and his greatest fame emanated from his contri- 
butions to standard methods of wool grading. All efforts to link this Socrates of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association to Frank and George Bond have failed, but the 
intriguing thought remains that this patriarchal old gentleman may have had some 
influence on the Bond sheep and wool activities that contributed so much to the 
development of northern New Mexico. 
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ema to them both, and they did not participate in any of 
the great sheep drives. Indeed, it was their desire to avoid 
all publicity; and even though their influence was felt 
strongly in public matters, this same influence was usually 
exercised without becoming publicly involved. They were 
interested in the Sheep Sanitary Board and the Republican 
Party, but in both cases, while taking active roles, they were 
content to let others hold the titles. 

The influence of George and Frank Bond nevertheless 
spread rapidly across the entire northern half of New Mexico 
and much of southern Colorado with a notable lack of fan- 
fare, but the business complex which they fashioned and 
molded so carefully served New Mexico well and contributed 
importantly to the early economic growth of that area. 

Since this system included not only intricately interlocked 
corporate organizations but also numerous joint venture ar- 
rangements for buying and selling wool and sheep, and 
various combinations of both, several ways of unfolding their 
story are open. The one chosen as being the most straight- 
forward and the least likely to introduce unnecessary confu- 
sion to a complex problem is centered around the various 
natural divisions of enterprise that may be associated to- 
gether because of geographical location or corporate unity. 
The highly fluid activities in sheep and wool are discussed in 
connection with the particular merchandise establishment 
to which it was the most closely related since that is the way 
in which the brothers, Frank and George Bond, undoubtedly 
thought about them. In fact, the tenor of their correspond- 
ence indicates that the various activities were in many in- 
stances thought about more in relation to the location than 
with respect to the corporate-partner concerned. 


2. G.W. Bond & Bro. 


From their earliest beginnings, the Bond interests in New 
Mexico had their diocesan seat in Espanola, New Mexico. 
and for about forty-two years the activities of this large 
merchandising and sheep organization were directed from 
that northern New Mexico community. 
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Frank Bond arrived in Santa Fe in September of 1883? 
and later recalled: 


The plaza had board walks and balconies overhead, full of 
saloons and a wide-open town, gambling going on in most of 
the saloons if not all of them, and Motley’s dance hall was 
going full blast. . . . I recall the drive in the four horse stage 
to Espanola, the driver quite picturesque in his blue shirt, 
broad-brim hat, with buckskin on the seat and knees of his 
trousers. The country seemed to me to be a perfect desert, and 
the people we met, with their few burro loads of wood and 
sacks of grain in tanned buffalo sacks, seemed so poor that I 
was by no means very favorably impressed with my new 
home.” 


His brother, George, had arrived in New Mexico previ- 
ously and after having worked as a timekeeper for the 
D. & R. G. Railroad, went to work for Sam Eldodt, who oper- 
ated a general store in Chamita.* Frank Bond joined his 
brother in Chamita the afternoon of the same day he arrived 
in Santa Fe, and just two weeks later they bought out a very 
small mercantile store operated by Scott and Whitehead, who 
had come into Espanola with the D. & R. G. Railroad as bull- 
whackers and spent three years there in the mercantile 
business.* Bond recalled that Espanola at that time was “a 
quiet little town then comparatively to what it had been in 
the railroad building days, when it was really wild and wooly 
having eighteen saloons, in which they drank and gambled.” 
The original business was thus established in Espanola in 
1883, and although the very earliest records have now been 
lost in fires, it is generally understood that financial support 
of this embryo empire was arranged by way of a loan from 
the boys’ father, G. W. Bond of Beech Ridge, Quebec.® 

The business was operated as a co-partnership with the 
brothers sharing equally in the profits even though the part- 
ners’ investments were never equal and in 1894 had even 


1. Frank Bond, ““Memoirs of Forty Years in New Mexico,’”’ Paper read before the 
Ten Dons, Albuquerque, New Mexico. [Published in New Mexico HistoricaL REvIEw, 
21 :340-349. October, 1946. F.D.R.] 

. Ibid. 

. Interview with John E. Davenport, Espanola, New Mexico, June 1, 1957. 

. Bond, loc. cit. 

5. Bond, loc cit. 

. Interview with Stuart MacArthur, Wagon Mound, New Mexico, April 27, 1957. 
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diverged to the point where George Bond’s investment was 
almost six times that of Frank Bond’s.? No written record of 
the partnership agreement exists, and indeed there may 
never have been one. However, when the partnership was 
dissolved in 1911 a formal dissolution agreement was 
prepared. 

The earliest balance sheet of the G. W. Bond & Bro. Com- 
pany is undated, but it does reflect the condition of the busi- 
ness within the first seven years and certainly as of no later 
than December 31, 1890. Several observations may be made 
from an examination of this first balance sheet, shown in 
Table 1, particularly when it is viewed in connection with 
data for subsequent years. 

That the Bonds were not unaware of the possibilities for 
expansion of their activities into southern Colorado is ap- 
parent from the fact that at this early date an account was 
maintained in the Pueblo, Colorado, bank and a considerable 
investment in property had already been made in Walsen- 
burg.® Certainly this movement to include southern Colorado 
as well as northern New Mexico within the sphere of activi- 
ties did subsequently develop into an important reality. 


TABLE 1 


BALANCE SHEET OF G. W. BOND & BRO., ESPANOLA, 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1890, OR EARLIER 


Resources 
PEL Sehaictisivab gsc 
Cash—Santa Fe Bank .......... ae 12,232.54 
Pueblo Bank .............. : 1,975.55 
Bank Accounts ; 10,265.68 





7. Records of G. W. Bond and Frank Bond in the Bond Papers (Frank Bond Col- 
lection, University of New Mexico Library, Albuquerque). Much of the financial data, 
numbers of sheep, dates, places, events, and sequences of events were obtalined by the 
collection, analysis, and comparison of information found in a number of books, docu- 
ments, notations, and otherwise unidentifiable memoranda. More precise citation of 
authority is impractical. In many cases it has been possible to verify the accuracy of 
figures by tracing them to accounts located in other parts of the state, and in other cases 
the conclusions drawn from combining fragments of information in miscellaneous nota- 
tions have been independently verified; other attempts at cross-verification have been 
inconclusive or even contradictory. Such anomalous conditions are either discussed in the 
text or fully disclosed by appropriate footnotes. 

8. The Walsenburg property appears to have been disposed of in 1893, but the bank 
account in Pueblo was continued. 
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Bank Collection Account , 1,536.63 
Espanola Property : 1,626.55 
Walsenburg Property 4,070.95 

Total Resources $45,488.72 


Accounts Payable $ 611.21 
George Wm. Bond (Canada) 11,399.65 
$13,905.39 
5,680.32 
19,585.71 
8,211.83 


13,892.15 
Total Liabilities ........... SET a mee ree $45,488.72 


The principal object of the original business was the sale 
of merchandise; and in a community which had just settled 
down from the wild and wooly days that accompanied the 
advent of the railroad, the economic opportunity for a gen- 
eral merchandise line in the hands of capable and honest 
operators must have been unsurpassed. Although it is almost 
certain that there were some dealings in sheep and wool at 


an earlier date by the Bond brothers as individuals, no indica- 
tion of such activities appears on the books of the company 
until 1893 when an investment in sheep of just over $500 
appears. A year-end wool balance first occurred at the end 
of 1897 of about $1,100, and while the sheep balance in 1893 
may reveal the earliest sheep activity, the 1897 wool balance 
merely indicates the first year in which there was a carry- 
over of unsold wool.? 

Thus, by 1890, from what Frank Bond described as a 
“very small investment in merchandise’’’® which they bought 
from Scott and Whitehead in 1883, there was now almost 
$14,000 worth of merchandise on the shelves, and the busi- 
ness had netted over $11,000 in profit in a single year." By 
1890, also, the amount due to George William Bond in Beech 
Ridge, Quebec, was $11,399.65. If the original loan from 

9. Records, loc. cit. 


10. Bond, op. cit. 
11. Records, loc. cit. 
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their father was $25,000,'? it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that during the first seven years of business the principal 
could have been reduced by $13,600, thus lending some cre- 
dence to the $25,000 unsupported estimate. 

In the following year, 1891, the merchandise investment 
jumped from $13,780 to $30,666 and then climbed to $44,000 
by the end of 1905. In 1906 the Bond and Nohl organization 
began to carry on the general merchandise activity, and 
therefore the merchandise investment was no longer carried 
by G. W. Bond & Bro. Company. Table 2 shows the year-end 
investment in merchandise for the period from 1890 through 
1905, the last year of mercantile activity by G. W. Bond & 
Bro. and a year in which total sales amounted to $137,000." 


TABLE 2 
G. W. BOND & BRO. 
MERCHANDISE INVENTORY 
(dollars in thousands) 


Amount 


Before continuing a discussion of the G. W. Bond & Bro. 
Company, it is necessary to have an understanding of the 
concern’s general organizational development over the period 


12. This is the figure mentioned several times in interviews as being the amount of 
the original loan, but it is always indicated to be founded on hearsay. 
13. Records, loc. cit. 
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of years it existed. After its establishment in 1883 as outlined 
above, it operated substantially without change until 1905 
when George Bond moved from Wagon Mound" to Colo- 
rado.'° The partnership continued unchanged, but there now 
existed two separate and distinct offices, one in Trinidad, 
Colorado, and the other in Espanola, New Mexico. While the 
latter was physically represented by a general merchandise 
store, it is likely that the former included only office space in 
George Bond’s home. The Espanola business, of course, con- 
tinued with the operation of the store. The major investments 
carried by the Espanola and Trinidad branches are shown in 
Table 3 and reveal the general type of activity at each 
location. 

While both branches operated extensively in sheep and 
wool, investments in land and purely financial ventures were 
generally conducted in Trinidad, while expansion funds gen- 
erally came from Espanola. Actually, however, there appears 
to have been no hard and fast rule as the loans were shifted 
freely back and forth between Trinidad and Espanola as the 
situation demanded. In addition, Espanola advanced money 
to Trinidad, and vice versa, as well as going in together on 
wool ventures. These various operations will be examined 
more closely. 

TABLE 3 
G. W. BOND & BRO. INVESTMENTS: 
Espanola Trinidad 
Merchandise Inventory 
Bills Receivable Bills Receivable 
G. W. Bond & Bro., G. W. Bond & Bro. 
Wagon Mound Mercantile Co. 


a. The investments shown are not all-inclusive nor are they applicable to any one 


year. They are selected from various years to illustrate differences over a longer period 
of time. 





14. Infra, chap. iv. 

15. George Bond’s movements are difficult to trace accurately. One interesting but 
completely unsubstantiated story relates that the firm went broke shortly after it started 
in 1883 and that George Bond found it necessary to return to the employ of Sam Eldodt 
in Chamita until about 1885 when the Bonds, armed with fresh capital from Canada, 
re-established the Espanola business. More reliable conclusions, however, drawn from 
the fragmentary information available indicate that he left Espanola and went to Wagon 
Mound in about 1893 and remained there until 1904 or 1905 when he moved to Trinidad, 
Colorado. It also seems that he spent some time in Encino during 1905, but since he 
apparently left his wife in Trinidad this was probably just long enough to get the 
Encino business started. In 1911 he appears to have moved to Boise, Idaho. 





BOND 


Sheep Sheep 

Trampas Grant Beck Grant 

Real Estate Real Estate 

Cash Cash 

Accounts Receivable 

Brown & Adams Brown & Adams 

Bond & Nohl Co. 

G. W. Bond & Bro., Trinidad 

Tome Grant 

Wood River Ranch 

Wool Wool 
Mitchell Lakes Reservoir Co. 
Land at Nunn, Colorado 
Laramie-Poudre Reservoir & 

Irrigation Co. 


In 1906, the general merchandise activities were taken 
over in Espanola by the Bond and Nohl Company, thus leav- 
ing G. W. Bond & Bro., Espanola, to operate as a part of the 
brotherhood partnership in the same manner as Trinidad, 
concentrating most of the effort toward sheep and wool while 
Louis Nohl managed the store. 

In 1911 the partnership was dissolved, as discussed below, 
and the name of G. W. Bond & Bro. disappeared from the 
New Mexico scene as an entity, the brothers holding invest- 
ments together and singly as individuals. Frank Bond con- 
tinued to do business as an individual or sole proprietor after 
this time, and since there was no company name with which 
to identify this period of activity, it is discussed in Chapter 
III under his own name. 

Soon after the original organization of G. W. Bond & Bro. 
in Espanola, credit extension was begun. Indeed, it was a 
prerequisite to success, becoming more and more important 
as the sheep rental side of the business developed the need 
for extension of credit to the partidarios. By the end of 1890 
the open accounts totalled $10,265.68 with a merchandise in- 
ventory of less than $14,000. The following year the accounts 
more than doubled, and by 1898 the book accounts amounted 
to $54,685.18, conservatively stated.'® In 1906, open accounts 
on the Espanola books from individuals and firms amounted 


16. Records, loc. cit. 
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to $64,561.87 and Bills Receivable had grown to the enormous 
figure of $178,002.75. By the end of 1907, however, Bills Re- 
ceivable had dropped to $58,000 and the open accounts were 
off to less than $1,600 in Espanola. After 1906, the open book 
accounts thus became practically non-existent (there never 
were any in Trinidad) due to the fact that these accounts 
were in connection with the store which by now operated 
under the name of Bond & Nohl. Secured receivables, in the 
form of notes and mortgages, were a major form in invest- 
ment, however, particularly in Trinidad where by the end of 
1908 they totalled over $314,000, the important items of 
which are listed in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


G. W. BOND & BRO., TRINIDAD 
SECURED RECEIVABLES? 


Notes of Camfield & Shields and Iliff & Thorpe 
Colorado-Arizona Sheep Co., chattel mortgage on sheep 
Lewis Kern, chattel mortgage on sheep and trust deed on 
property at Windsor, Colorado 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Co., Encino 
Manuel Paltenghe and A. MacArthur note in 
payment for stock at Wagon Mound 
W. A. Dunlavy, Willard, New Mexico 


a. Note appearing on statement for January 7, 1909. Records, loc. cit. 


Since there appears on the 1890 balance sheet something 
over $4,000 representing an investment in Walsenburg prop- 
erty and since it dropped off the statement at the end of 1893, 
this investment may have been, and probably was, in the 
nature of land speculation. However, the original $1,600 in- 
vestment in Espanola property was supplemented in 1891 and 
was carried at about $4,300 for a number of years, evidencing 
additions in 1895 and subsequent periods. By the turn of the 
century, investment in buildings, stores, and warehouses in 
Espanola had reached almost $15,000. In 1906, however, both 
the real estate investment and $3,400 in furniture and fix- 
tures dropped from the G. W. Bond & Bro. statements, due 
no doubt to the advent of Bond & Nohl and the cessation of 
any real estate requirement for the G. W. Bond & Bro. busi- 
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ness. Real estate investments for selected years are shown 
in Table 5. 
TABLE 5 


G. W. BOND & BRO. REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
FOR SELECTED YEARS 


(dollars in thousands) 





Year Espanola Trinidad 


1900 $15.4 $ 
1901 15.4 

1902 15.6 

1903 15.6 

1904 15.6 6.68 
1905 11.0 6.6 
1906 0.0 0.0 


a. The real estate on the Trinidad accounts covered the property for the G. W. 
Bond & Bro. store at Roy, New Mexico. Infra, chap. iv. 





The extent of wool trading the very earliest years of the 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Company is obscure inasmuch as only 
balance sheet data are available. Wools were usually con- 
signed or sold to the eastern commission house of Brown & 
Adams in the fall and so year-end wool balances are mislead- 
ing and do not reflect the year’s activity in that commodity. 
In fact, the only year-end investment at Espanola of signifi- 
cant size was $93,000 at the end of 1906 which represented 
wool on hand and wool sold subject to draft.17 Some unsold 
wools were occasionally on hand at year’s end in Trinidad, 
but at Espanola the wools were generally sold by the end of 
the year. 

Advances on wools were not shown on year-end state- 
ments and therefore provide no clue to early activity in this 
commodity. These loans against future wool deliveries were 
usually made in the late spring or early summer and were 
directly offset against wool sales in the fall. However, by 
1893, ten years after the founding, the wool business had 
grown to some proportion and the Bonds were buying all the 
wool in that part of the country.** 


17. Records, loc. cit. 
18. “I recall the panic of 1893, the banks would not loan a dollar. We bought all the 
wool in our country at six cents per pound and sold it for six and a half cents, in fact 
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Wool operations were generally divided into two areas. 
Wool profits accrued from the sale of fleeces received as rent 
from partidarios to whom flocks were mortgaged, and income 
was also derived from the purchase of wool clips from local 
owners and growers and their subsequent sale in the eastern 
wool markets. This purchase and sale of wool from sheep not 
owned by the Bonds was generally referred to as the handling 
of “outside” wools. Both the wool received as rent and the 
wool bought from outside growers were similarly sold to the 
commission merchant who worked with the Bonds in three 
different ways. The wools could be consigned to the commis- 
sion merchant who sold the Bond wool; or if the eastern 
merchant had more confidence in the market than did the 
western buyer the western buyer could buy local wools in the 
name of the merchant and sell to him at a profit, a method of 
operation rarely chosen by the Bonds. The third way in which 
the merchants worked with the Bonds was a joint account 
arrangement under which the merchant put up money along 
with his client to finance the purchase of wool, thus sharing 
the risk between them.’® 

The first specific indication we have of G. W. Bond & Bro. 
outside wool activity is not impressive. The 1901 fall wools 
were sold through Brown and Adams with a final loss of 
$1,868.2° Bond knew that he had paid too much for them but 
felt that he had been bound to buy it from his customers, not 
only out of his sense of responsibility toward them but also 
to protect his sources of wool and thus insure them for better 
years.”! In the following year, 1902, Frank Bond stated, ‘“‘We 
do not expect to handle very much [wool] this year, on ac- 





we had it sold before we bought it; otherwise we could not have handled it. We had no 
competition. Wool was so low in price that the Arizona wool growers were unable to get 
enough for their wool to pay the freight and the shearing charges. Those fine Arizona 
ewes sold under the hammer at 50 cents per head. We were forced to take ewes in pay- 
ment of accounts at one dollar per head which was full value for them. This price seems 
ridiculous now when ewes are selling at ten and twelve dollars per head. During this 
panic of 1893, most of the merchants had to remit the currency for their groceries which 
they bought in Colorado, as the wholesale grocery dealers were afraid the banks would 
break before the checks would be paid. Conditions were bad in New Mexico, but I doubt 
very much that we had anything like the suffering they had in other states; in fact I 
am sure we didn’t.”’ Bond, loc cit. 

19. Interview with G. A. Anderson, Boston, Massachusetts, July 17, 1957. 

20. Letter Book No. 6, April 23, 1902, and April 25, 1902. 

21. Ibid., April 23, 1902. 
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count of the present high prices which are being paid by 
Gross-Kelly & Co. The growers have their ideas quite 
elevated.’ 2? 

In later years, all wool shipped to Boston was scoured,”* 
but in 1903 the wools were still being shipped in the grease** 
and Brown and Adams sold 557,646 pounds of wool at a loss 
of almost $10,000.2° These wools were from widely scattered 
points—Tres Piedras, Ft. Garland, Del Norte, Pagosa 
Springs, Walsenburg, Lynn, and Cacharas—and had been 
bought and sold on a joint account with Fred Warshauer in 
Antonito, Colorado, with whom the loss was shared equally.”° 
The next year, 1904, was considerably brighter on the wool 
side, and the $50,000 profit reported from Trinidad was 
largely a result of the 1904 wool clip.27 The wool business did 
well also in 1905 when the profits from the spring wools were 
just over $25,000.7° The years 1906 and 1907 were again poor, 
and George Bond in Trinidad wrote off $25,450 to cover losses 
in those years.”° 

There must have been some buying and selling of sheep 
during the very early years of the G. W. Bond & Bro. business, 
although it was probably of not enough significance to record. 
The earliest evidence we have was at the end of 1893 when 
$561.64 was reflected as a sheep asset.*®° The investment in 
sheep grew steadily from that time onward until by the close 
of 1900 there were $36,238 invested in sheep, and the herds 
on rent numbered over 18,000 head.*! In 1904, George Bond 
in Trinidad had over 24,000 sheep on rent, and the following 
year another 17,000 were on rent near Espanola.** The year- 


22. Ibid., June 5, 1902. 
3. Interview with G. A. Anderson. 

. Letter Book No. 6, June 27, 1903. 

. Ibid., August 1, 1903. 

. Infra, chaps. iii and vi. The partnership with Warshauer with respect to wool 
trading is discussed more fully in connection with Frank Bond's activity after the G. W. 
Bond partnership was dissolved. The Bond-Warshauer sheep trading and sheep feeding 
partnership is discussed in connection with the Bond & Nohl Co. with which it was 
more directly concerned. 

27. Records, loc. cit. 
8. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 
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end sheep investment is shown in Table 6 for the years 1893 
through 1910. 

The year-end sheep balances are, however, somewhat mis- 
leading in that they do not entirely represent the cost of sheep 
on hand. Rather, they represent the net investment since sales 
were credited directly to the sheep accounts and can there- 
fore produce a rather severe understatement of assets. Thus, 
in 1907 the Trinidad accounts carried a zero balance when 
in fact there were 14,993 sheep on rent and income from sales 


TABLE 6 
G. W. BOND & BRO. SHEEP INVESTMENT 


(dollars in thousands) 





Year Espanola Trinidad 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 46.8 
1903 26.8 
1904 63.1 
1905 37.4 ’ 67.7 
1906 40.9 69.2 
1907 48.1 ‘ 48.1 
1908 em oa ees 
1909 69.2 ‘ 69.2 
1910 84.5 ‘ 84.5 








had reduced the net account balance to the point where the 
sheep were all profit.** Therefore the rate of flock increase 
probably exceeded that indicated by the balances shown in 
the accounts. 

Another caution is in order here for neither do these 
balances entirely represent the sheep on rent. In addition to 





34. Ibid. 
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rented flocks, the cost of some lambs purchased for subse- 
quent resale were also included as well as ewes and lambs 
contracted for future delivery. The earliest positive indica- 
tion of sheep on rent appeared in 1895 when the account was 
detailed to show that a portion of the sheep were out on rent. 
Similarly, the earliest indication of winter sheep feeding was 
in 1902 when $17,500 worth of sheep were on feed in Ne- 
braska with C. B. Reynolds.* 

Certainly, a great deal of buying and selling of sheep and 
lambs was normally carried on during the year, at least until 
after the formation of Bond & Nohl which then assumed this 
activity, and in May, 1902, 45,000 ewes and wethers were 
offered for sale to A. Staab in Santa Fe.** In June, 1903, 15,- 
000 wethers had been contracted for July delivery and 10,000 
had already been sold for shipment in September.*’ Alto- 
gether, G. W. Bond & Bro. expected to buy and turn more 
than 100,000 head of sheep that year.** 

In 1893, G. W. Bond & Bro. invested funds in the amount 
of $27,000 in the new store at Wagon Mound which had just 
been established and was struggling along on an investment 
by the partners of only $4,300.°° In addition to the Bonds’ 


personal investment maintained in the Wagon Mound busi- 
ness, the partnership of G. W. Bond & Bro. maintained a 
continuing investment in that branch although no profits on 
the investment were returned to G. W. Bond & Bro. Com- 
pany. The investment in the Wagon Mound store by the 
Espanola business is shown in Table 7 below. 


TABLE 7 
G. W. BOND & BRO. 
WAGON MOUND INVESTMENT 
(dollars in thousands) 
End of Year 





. Letter Book No. 6, May 31, 1902. 

. Ibid., June 8, 1903. 

. Ibid. 

. Records, loc. cit. The Wagon Mound store, called the A. MacArthur Company 
at a later date, is treated elsewhere. Infra, chap. iv. 
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A comparison of the Wagon Mound liabilities with the 
Espanola investment reveals a perplexing condition. The 
latter, as shown in Table 7, indicates an investment in the 
Wagon Mound business all the way through 1907 at the end 
of which there is indicated an investment in the Wagon 
Mound business of over $57,000. However, the former show 
no liabilities whatsoever to the Espanola partnership after 


1903. This anomaly is completely inexplicable. It was a firm 
practice to present the assets and liabilities of the various 
companies in a very conservative manner, valuing the assets 
with due consideration to possible bad accounts, depreciation 
on capital plant, and reduction in value of merchandise. To 
have purposely overstated the assets of G. W. Bond & Bro., 
Espanola, while understating the liabilities of G. W. Bond 
& Bro., Wagon Mound, would have been unthinkable. Neither 
is it probable that the Wagon Mound liability was misclassi- 
fied since for the year 1905 the total liabilities and net worth 
were only $62,000—hardly more than the $53,000 investment 
of the Espanola business—and there were $30,000 of capital 
stock included in those liabilities and net worth. It is unlikely, 
either, that there may have been an error in bookkeeping 
since the situation existed over a period of several years. 
While speculating on bookkeeping errors, it is of interest 
to note that in 1906 the books were out of balance by $10,- 
680.34 which it was necessary to “plug” in order to force a 
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balance.*® In the light of Frank Bond’s continual emphasis 
on meticulous attention to business, it is history’s loss that 
his remarks to the unfortunate bookkeeper on that occasion 
were not recorded. 

With the establishment of an office in Trinidad, the in- 
vestment in the Beck Grant and the Esteros Ranch was trans- 
ferred from the Wagon Mound books and was carried as a 
Trinidad investment until it was sold in 1907.*! 

The Trampas Grant also represented an important Bond 
investment during the years from 1903 through 1907 and is 
treated separately elsewhere.*” 

A private land claim known as the Tome Grant in Valen- 
cia County became the subject of considerable interest in 
1909. In July of that year George Bond, then in Trinidad, 
Frank Bond in Espanola, Eugene A. Fiske, a Santa Fe attor- 
ney, and Ireneo L. Chaves, of the same city, joined in an effort 
to buy this property. The Bonds supplied all the funds needed, 
including not only the purchase money with which to buy the 
grant but also salaries and expenses for both Chaves and 
Fiske. Chaves was paid one hundred dollars a month and 
expenses and devoted his entire effort to finding and contact- 
ing the owners of interests in the grant. He secured on behalf 
of the Bonds an interest from each of the owners in return 
for which the Bonds were to settle ownership questions by 
suits in partition or to quiet title on their property. In addi- 
tion, he obtained powers of attorney permitting the Bonds 
to sell the owners’ remaining interest. Chaves spent a great 
deal of time tracing genealogies on every party owning any 
interest in the grant, and he was empowered to purchase for 
the Bonds all the acreage he could at a price of twenty-five 
cents an acre.** 

Fiske, for his part, handled all the legal work connected 
with bringing suits in the District Court and even taking 
them to the Supreme Court of the Territory if it became 
necessary. He examined titles obtained by Chaves, prepared 





40. Records, loc. cit. 

41. Infra, chap. iv. 

42. Infra, chap. vii. 

43. Contract between George W. Bond, Frank Bond, Eugene A. Fiske, and Ireneo 
L. Chaves, July 17, 1909, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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all the legal forms required, and in addition rode herd on 
Chaves who was inclined to prolong his salaried employment 
by operating at something less than top speed. Fiske received 
fifty dollars a month and expenses from the Bonds. 

The Bond brothers’ responsibility in the four-way part- 
nership was to furnish all the money, including that neces- 
sary to buy the grant; they in turn were to receive title to 
the parcels of land. However, they were bound to sell the 
grant as soon as possible at a price of not less than three 
dollars an acre (purchased for twenty-five cents an acre) 
and, after recouping their advance expenditures they were 
to divide the profit equally between the four parties.* 

Chaves did field work collecting the genealogies and con- 
tracts for over a year and in due course actually did amass 
data on a considerable number of family trees.*® While the 
exact number of parties concerned is not revealed, Fiske had 
1,500 contracts printed for Chaves’ use.*? The entire opera- 
tion was kept as quiet as possible for other financial interests 
were eyeing the possibility of investing in parts of the grant, 
Fiske cautioning Frank Bond that “Neil B. Field is after that 
interest, and he will of course make more strenuous efforts 
to get it if he finds that suit to partition the grant has been 
commenced.’’ #8 

The records through 1915 do not reveal how much, if any, 
of the project was completed, and correspondence on the 
subject is strangely lacking. The investment in the Tome 
Grant was not divided when G. W. Bond & Bro. was dissolved, 
and at the end of 1912, Frank Bond’s own interest was just 
$2,700.*° This undoubtedly covered only legal fees and sal- 
aries, but since this item does not appear again after 1912, 
and in the absence of any other evidence, it can be assumed 
that the project was given up, at least insofar as Frank Bond 
was concerned. George Bond’s remark, made after a tour of 


44. Ibid. 

45. Ibid. 

46. Letter of Ireneo L. Chaves to G. W. Bond & Bro., September 16, 1909, Bond 
Papers, loc. cit. 

47. Letter of Eugene A. Fiske to G. W. Bond & Bro., October 2, 1909, Bond Papers, 
loc. cit. 

48. Ibid., June 20, 1910. 

49. Records, loc. cit. 
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the Tome Grant in 1910 is indicative of their diminishing 
interest in it. He wrote: “The Tome Grant does not look a bit 
good to me. ... I believe that this will be a good piece of land 
to let somebody else have when it comes to be sold.” 

At the end of 1903, G. W. Bond & Bro. carried an invest- 
ment of $3,978.27 in the C. L. Pollard Company," but after 
that year this investment was not carried by the G. W. Bond 
& Bro. partnership. 

In 1906, the Bonds made an important investment in the 
Mitchell Lakes Reservoir Company at Larimer, Colorado. 
This outlay amounted to $67,722.54, and at the end of that 
year Frank Bond stated that they believed they could turn the 
property for $100,000 if they so desired. It appears that they 
did in fact do so for this investment only appears once. This 
expenditure must have impressed both George and Frank 
Bond for the same sum was included in both the Espanola 
and Trinidad statements at the end of 1906.°? It is not per- 
fectly clear from the record whether this investment was in 
the form of stock or real estaie or both, although there is 
some evidence that it at least included 4,320 acres of land ;°* 
neither is it recorded what the final selling price was nor the 
exact date of sale. However, the following year George Bond 
in Trinidad paid $332.64 to the Union Pacific as a down pay- 
ment on two and one-half sections of land at Mitchell Lakes 
and arranged, curiously enough, for eight more payments to 
be made on this particular parcel of land, the total cost of 
which was to be $828.72.* In 1908 this Mitchell Lakes land 
was sold to Myron H. Akin for $3,500 which was to be paid 
in November, 1909.°° The deeds were placed in escrow with 
the First National Bank of Fort Collins, Colorado, pending 
settlement.*® 

In 1907, George Bond also invested $10,000 in a section 
of land east of Nunn, Colorado. This was supplemented sub- 
sequently by investments in ranch property bought from Vic- 


. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, May 25, 1910, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
51. Successor to Biggs, Pollard, and Graves, Jnfra, chap. ix. 
. Records, loc. cit. 
8. G. W. Bond to F. Bond, January 20, 1903, loc. cit. 
. Records, loc. cit. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
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tor Stuart and by the beginning of 1911 their investment in 
Colorado ranches had grown to $12,499.37.°7 The Nunn prop- 
erty was by the end of 1909 worth $40 an acre, but it was not 
sold and was finally left as undivided property when the 
partnership dissolved in 1911. The Victor Stuart ranches 
were sold to the Laramie-Poudre Reservoir & Irrigation 
Company for the amount of the investment, producing no 
profit or loss.5* As late as June, 1910, however, the transac- 
tion had not been consummated, the property having been 
neither paid for nor deeded, and the papers were still in the 
hands of Judge Julius C. Gunter.®® Both the Mitchell Lakes 
property and the Victor Stuart ranches were still under op- 
tion to Akin and the Laramie-Poudre Reservoir & Irrigation 
Company respectively at the time the G. W. Bond & Bro. 
partnership ended. 

During the period that George Bond resided in Trinidad, 
Colorado, his inclinations led him to drift away from sheep 
and wool and to engage more and more in other types of 
investment activities. These proclivities eventually led him 
to settle in California and pursue this type of business to the 
exclusion of the work he began with his brother in Espanola 
and Wagon Mound.” 

In line with this type of investment activity, there was 
generated in about 1907 an investment that became highly 
complex, figured in a case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States,** and possibly even contributed in an indirect 
way to the death of a man. 

The genesis of this matter is somewhat obscure due to 
the fact that George Bond regularly cleaned out his files and 
destroyed all his old records.®** However, the story that can 
be pieced together from the remains of Frank. Bond’s files 
indicates that in 1907 the Bond brothers, in partnership with 
Jesse Harris and Myron Akin, purchased the Mitchell Lakes 


7. Ibid. 

58. Ibid. 

59. Ibid. 

60. His son, Clarence Bond, still operates the investment business of G. W. Bond 
and Son in Santa Ana, California. 

61. Many years later the Bonds carried a case in which they were direct litigants to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

62. Letter from Clarence Bond, May 28, 1957. 
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Reservoir Company each taking a one-fourth interest. The 
company was reorganized, becoming the Laramie-Poudre 
Reservoir & Irrigation Company mentioned above, and own- 
ing land and ditches near Ft. Collins, Colorado.** G. W. Bond 
& Bro., Trinidad, invested $14,000, of which $4,000 were in 
bonds of the company and the remaining $10,000 an outright 
loan.** By January, 1908, the loan was becoming shaky and 
was expected to become a loss unless they could get the plant 
themselves and make it pay out.” The entire transaction was 
financed by the Bonds; and they accepted a note from Akin, 
Harris being extended an open loan of over $18,000 which 
by January, 1908, was about equally uncertain as to collecti- 
bility. Frank Bond, and presumably each of the others, re- 
ceived stock from the Laramie-Poudre Company with par 
value of $25,000 each.** The general effect of these transac- 
tion was to give the Bonds an investment in stock for their 
investment in land. 

Sometime between January and May, 1908, the Bonds 
acquired full ownership of the Laramie-Poudre Reservoir & 
Irrigation Company and then sold their entire holdings in 
the concern to The Empire Construction Company, repre- 
sented by D. A. Camfield, President, and S. H. Shields. To 
consummate this transaction, G. W. Bond & Bro. accepted 
from Camfield and Shields on May 2, 1908, their note for 
$161,284.78, due in two years at the Capital National Bank of 
Denver, and bearing interest at 6 per cent, payable semi- 
annually. The Bond holdings for which this note was ex- 
changed consisted of the items shown in Table 8.** The note 
was secured by 1,500 shares of Laramie-Poudre stock, forty- 
three bonds with a face value of $500 each, and $10,802.95 
in scrip which, along with the note itself, were placed in 
Judge Julius C. Gunter’s personal safety box in the Capital 
National Bank.® 

The sale transaction was handled by Judge Gunter, and 
in return for his services he was to receive $10,000, to be 


63. Interview with John E. Davenport. 

64. Records, loc. cit. 

65. G. W. Bond to F. Bond, January 20, 1908, loc. cit. 

66. Ibid. 

67. Letter of G. W. Bond to Julius C. Gunter, May 18, 1908, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
68. Ibid. 
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paid $1,000 in cash and the rest when the note was paid in 
full. 

On November 2, 1908, J. R. Thorpe and W. S. Iliff gave 
the Bonds a note for $15,255.39, also due on May 2, 1910, in 
partial payment of the Camfield & Shields note. Neither the 
Camfield & Shields note nor the Iliff & Thorpe note were paid 
on the due date, and the long collection process began. A 


TABLE 8 


INTEREST IN LARAMIE-POUDRE RESERVOIR & IRRIGATION 
COMPANY SOLD TO CAMFIELD & SHIELDS 


Amount due on stock $131,512.04 


10,802.95 
Interest on scrip 108.03 


Bonds ($21,500 at 85) 18,275.00 
Interest 182.75 
Open account 251.00 
Interest 
Cash March 26 
Interest 
Cash April 20 

Total $161,284.78 


$10,000 payment was made in July and smaller payments, 
plus interest, were also received later in that year, so that 
by the end of 1910 the balance was down to about $117,000. 
Similar payments were received from Iliff & Thorpe, and by 
the end of the same year the unpaid balance of their note 
was about $7,000. However, at this point payments ceased 
altogether, and three years passed without even an interest 
payment.®® Messrs Camfield and Shields had by this time 
fallen on bad times, and in 1914 Camfield died suddenly as a 
result of his financial worries.*° However, thanks to an alert 
insurance agent named John A. Carter, Judge Gunter saved 
the day. Carter had quietly warned the Judge that Camfield’s 
life insurance policy was about to lapse, and so Gunter, mov- 
ing swiftly, had obtained an assignment of it in behalf of 
the Bonds shortly before Camfield’s untimely death. The pro- 


69. Letters of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, August 15, 1910, September 12, 1910, 
December 8, 1910, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 

70. Letter of Julius C. Gunter to G. W. Bond, December 15, 1914, Bond Papers, 
loc. cit. 
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ceeds of this life insurance paid the interest to date and re- 
duced the loan balance to $101,000.71 Prior to his death, Cam- 
field had attempted to improve Bond’s collateral position by 
giving the deed to his residence property and $9,000 more 
in Laramie-Poudre bonds. 

Meanwhile, Judge Gunter was also having a difficult time 
collecting the Iliff & Thorpe note. As the Colorado statute of 
limitation was about to bar further collection action, Gunter 
moved in April, 1916, to make further collections, and he 
succeeded in getting J. R. Thorpe and W. S. Iliff each to pay 
him ten dollars in cash plus a $1,000 National Fuel Company 
bond. This reduced their balance to $7,682.01 by April 15, 
1916.7" 

After Camfield’s passing, Gunter encountered consider- 
able indifference on the part of Shields who stoutly main- 
tained that he was broke after surrendering $50,000 par 
value bonds of the Greeley-Poudre Irrigation District.** They 
were credited against the note for $16,400. The Greeley- 
Poudre Irrigation District gave rise to a dispute between 
Wyoming and Colorado over the waters of the Laramie River 
which finally went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States,* and this dispute undoubtedly was the reason, in part 
at least, why the bonds were valued so low. In addition, 
Gunter foreclosed on the remaining collateral which con- 
sisted principally of Laramie-Poudre bonds and scrip, so that 
on February 11, 1916, the balance due on the ill-starred Cam- 
field & Shields note was down to $68,006.82. After this time, 
no further trace of this investment appears among the Bond 
records, and its ultimate fate is unknown. 

Beginning in 1906, G. W. Bond & Bro., Espanola, pro- 
vided considerable financial support to the newly-established 
Bond & Nohl Company in Espanola above and beyond the 
capital stock of the company. By the end of 1909 this invest- 
ment had grown from $40,000 to over $150,000 and at the 
end of 1910 amounted to $177,000, Trinidad supplying an- 
other $40,000.75 


71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid., April 26, 1916. 
73. Ibid., May 1, 1916. 
74. Ibid., June 27, 1916. 
75. Records, loc. cit. 
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When G. W. Bond & Bro. was first established, the liabili- 
ties (other than the note to G. W. Bond, Canada) started off 
on a modest basis and generally remained so until after the 
turn of the century when the bills payable, both at Espanola 
and at Trinidad, began to run well into five figures; but since 
the note from Canada varied in size from year to year and 
was also included in the bills payable, no accurate estimate 
of this type of liability can be made. 

Profitwise, George and Frank Bond did well almost from 
the start. In 1890, the first year for which we can see the 
profit record, they netted over $11,000, divided evenly be- 
tween the partners. There was a poor year in 1893 and total 
profits were just over the $3,500 mark, but the business im- 
proved so that 1905 produced a profit of almost $48,000, 
comprised of the elements tabulated in Table 9. In 1906, the 
next year, profits were still $39,000 at Espanola alone, even 
with the loss of the merchandise activity which had been 
turned over to Bond & Nohl. Of this figure, $25,000 was from 
wool. The 1907 slump dropped the net profits to $9,000.7* The 


76. Ibid. Recalling this dismal year, Frank Bond later wrote: “The Roosevelt panic, 
1907 was a bad one too in our business, that is, trading in sheep. We buy and advance a 
dollar a head, and we contract to the feeder and he advances us a dollar per head. These 
feeders don’t have their own money to operate, but in those days borrowed generally 
from their local banks which were necessarily small banks. They came on to receive their 
sheep (the panic occurred in the fall). Not knowing that there was a panic, they gave 
us their checks and drafts on their banks, quite a number of these were turned down, 
and the result was we had to appeal to our banks for help, as there was no other way 
to do except to carry these sheep for those feeders until they were fat and sold on the 
market. The Major [R. J. Palen] surely proved a loyal friend to us during this cataclysm 





“IT recall during this trouble having received word that one of these drafts for 
$18,000.00 had been turned down. I took the train from Espanola to see the Major at 
Santa Fe. I was feeling bad when I left home but when I got to Santa Fe the agent 
handed me two wires when I got off the train advising me of two other drafts for different 
amounts being turned down. By that time I was sick! I could not find Major Palen, and 
did not see him until late that night, at least it seemed long to me. He told me he would 
see us through, but to not use the bank for any more than we had to. I still had quite a 
number of sheep to receive and pay for. I recall going up to Servilleta io receive lambs 
from a bunch of our old customers. I told them about the panic and the position we 
were in, that we could borrow the money to pay for the lambs, but if they did not need 
all the money we would appreciate it if they would wait until the lambs were marketed 
next spring. One of the biggest men spoke up at once and said he did not need a cent, 
and I could keep all his money, and there was not one but left part of his money with us. 
One man who was not there, had one of his neighbors deliver his lambs, and as I could 
not talk to him personally, I mailed him a check for his in full. He wrote me back at 
once enclosing me the check, and said he understood I was giving out my notes in pay- 
ment of lambs as all his neighbors had told him, and he would be glad to have a note 
instead of the money. I never forgot how those Mexicans stood by me in our time of 
need.” Bond, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 
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year ended December 31, 1908, however, told a different 
story. The Bonds celebrated this twenty-fifth anniversary 
year with a profit that only fell slightly short of $100,000.77 


TABLE 9 
G. W. BOND & BRO. PROFITS FOR 1905 


Item Amount 

1904 fall wools ; $14,278.16 
Te Te Se ET 9,930.86 
Rent on sheep in Colorado ...... 2,141.09 
Wool Rent , 5,254.44 
Interest 1,575.40 
Merchandise in 14,740.78 

Total $47,916.73 


Profits for the years under surveillance are summarized 
in Table 10, and the normal practice was to divide them 
evenly between George and Frank Bond. However, in 1900 
Louis F. Nohl became the second Bond protege, following A. 
MacArthur into the system and moving in the same pattern. 
In that year the Bonds arranged for Nohl to receive 5 per 


cent of the profits on merchandise, George and Frank Bond 
dividing the remainder. Then in 1902, Justin McCarthy be- 
came the third new member of the family. Nohl and Mc- 
Carthy were each given 5 per cent of all the profits from the 
business, including that from merchandise, wool, and sheep.*® 
This arrangement produced an income of $433.28 each in 
1902, $1,436.66 each in 1903, and continued until sometime 
in 1906 when Bond and Nohl Company was organized, mov- 
ing Louis Nohl into the new organization.”® McCarthy had al- 
ready moved on into the Taos store two years previously. 


77. Records, loc. cit. The combined profit from Espanola and Trinidad that year 
, more precisely, $98,939.36. 

78. Ibid. 

79. Infra, chap. vi. 

80. Infra, chap. ix. 
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TABLE 10 
G. W. BOND & BRO. NET PROFITS 


(dollars in thousands) 





Year Espanola Trinidad Total 


1890 $11.4 $11.4 
1891 11.4 11.4 
1892 24,18 24.1 
1893 3.5 3.5 
1894 16.78 16.7 
1895 15.5 15.5 
1896 6.7 6.7 
1897 18.6 18.6 
1898 14.8 14.8 
1899 19.8 19.8 
1900 12.2 12.2 
1901 15.3 15.3 
1902 8.7 8.7 
1903 28.7 28.7 
1904 62.5 $ 9.9 72.4 
1905 47.9 48.7 96.6 
1906 39.5 22.5 62.0 
1907 9.0 0s 7 
1908 46.0 52.9 98.9 
1909 29.9 31.6 61.5 
1910 25.2 








a. These profits were calculated from the difference in investment account balances 
at the end of the respective years and as such may be subject to error due to undisclosed 
withdrawals during the year. 


By 1910, George Bond was spending considerable time 
in San Diego, California,*! and his investment interests were 
spreading more and more away from New Mexico. He left 
Trinidad in about 1911 and moved to Boise, Idaho, still later 
moving to California. Although the brothers continued for 
many years to consult each other constantly on any impor- 
tant business move, it was now becoming more and more 
apparent that the only real tie that George Bond had in the 
New Mexico stores was in the nature of stock investment 
rather than an interest in active management. However, 
active management of the stores and the various joint ven- 
tures in sheep and wool, especially the latter, were Frank 


81. Letter of G. W. Bond to Frank Bond, September 12, 1910, Bond Papers, loc. cit. 
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Bond’s life blood. During the time they were in close geo- 
graphical proximity, their partnership arrangement was a 
natural one, but by 1910 the mercantile side was being 
handled by a separate corporation and their community of 
interest had diverged to the point where the G. W. Bond & 
Bro. Company was an unnecessary complication. Thus, a de- 
cision was made to dissolve the partnership. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this successful 
team of brothers was that they were always prepared to meet 
the needs of a changing economic environment in a dynamic 
way. Sensitive to the times, rarely a year went by without 
consideration being given to establishing a new enterprise 
or to seizing an opportunity, and they were equally ready to 
reorganize their fallibility and consider closing a business 
that seemed to have been a mistake or no longer worthwhile. 
They likewise were eager to move on to new creations of 
business after the last one was on its feet, operating success- 
fully, and producing a profit. 

Following this philosophy then, June 6, 1911, saw the 
final close of business for the G. W. Bond & Bro. Company 
after almost twenty-eight years of successful operation. 

In general, there was an even division of the assets 
whereby Frank Bond was assigned all of the assets originat- 
ing at or through the office of G. W. Bond & Bro. at Espanola; 
G. W. Bond was assigned all the assets originating at or 
through the office at Trinidad. Also, Frank Bond assumed all 
the debts and obligations originating through the Espanola 
office and George assumed those originating from Trinidad. 
A statement was prepared as of May 27, 1911, reflecting a 
partnership profit that year of $32,937.25, mostly from 
sheep, and the division of proprietary interests resulted in 
G. W. Bond receiving $227,220.82 and Frank Bond receiving 
$115,647.47. Table 11 shows the division of notes receivable 
held by the partners. 

| As the bills receivable were divided so also were the evi- 
dehces of indebtedness of the company to others. George 
Bond assumed a $5,000 note owing to George William Bond 
in Quebec, and Frank Bond assumed the notes shown in 
Table 12. In addition, Frank Bond assumed a contingent 
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liability in that it was agreed that although George had taken 
over the Camfield & Shields note, if there should be any loss 
resulting from it the loss would be equally divided between 
them. 


TABLE 11 
DIVISION OF NOTES RECEIVABLE® AT DISSOLUTION 
George W. Bond» 


A. MacArthur, Wagon Mound $ 6,360.00 
M. Paltenghe, Wagon Mound 3,180.00 
Lewis Kern, New Windsor, Colorado 6,850.32 
es } Denve 98,444.37 
F. D. Carpenter, Montrose, Colorado 2,121.69 
J. P. Van Houten, Shoemaker, New Mexico 30,273.33 
Thomas P. James, Des Moines, New Mexico 7,503.34 
Bond-McCarthy Company, Taos 7,740.00 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company, Encino 4,815.15 
Juan Paltenghe, Wagon Mound 719.60 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company, Encino 5,104.16 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company, Encino .. 5,041.67 
G. W. Bond & Bro. Mercantile Company, Encino 5,377.74 

Total $183,531.37 


Frank Bond 


Bond & Nohl Company, Espanola = : $ 6,005.74 
Louis F. Nohl 8,635.52 
Leandro Martinez 2,040.67 
Louis F. Nohl : 2,033.00 
E. S. Leavenworth ; 6,532.50 
Levi A. Hughes : ; 5,220.00 
Edward Sargent 8,528.19 
Fred Caffall 2,317.86 
E. S. Leavenworth 5,079.17 
F. R. Frankenberger P 1,858.32 
Warshauer-McClure Sheep Company 14,274.10 
B. A. Candelaria 9,253.33 
Justin H. McCarthy 5,532.78 
Bond-McCarthy Company, Taos : 6,043.67 
Fred Warshauer ‘ 40,171.11 


Total $118,525.96 


a. Including interest. 
b. These notes were physically located in the custody of Judge Gunter in Denver, in 


the First National Bank of Trinidad, in the Boise, Idaho, State Bank, and in G. W. 
Bond’s desk in his home. 
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TABLE 12 
NOTES ASSUMED BY FRANK BOND AT DISSOLUTION 


Item Amount 
Max Martinez 


Antonio J. Garcia & Brother 8,419.14 
ee Ra eer » 1... ema 1,547.78 
G. W. Bond, Canada 14,147.20 

Total $21,144.79 


After the division of property, there remained undivided 
property belonging one-half to Frank Bond and one-half to 
George Bond which consisted of the following items: 


1. Cabra Springs ranches lying near the Beck Grant. 
2. Sheep rented to George Gonzales of Roy, New Mexico, 
2,854. 
3. Four notes of $2,500 each from W. A. Dunlavy, May Dun- 
lavy, and F. E. Dunlavy. 
. Land adjacent to Mitchell Lakes, optioned to Myron Akin. 
. Victor Stuart ranches optioned to Laramie-Poudre Reser- 
voir & Irrigation Company. 
. One section of land east of Nunn, Colorado. 
. Interest in Piedra-Lumbre Grant. 
. Interest in Tome Grant. 
. Warrant account. 
. Bond & Warshauer accounts. 


1 
11. Brown and Adams accounts. 


All these provisions for the dissolution of the G. W. Bond 
& Bro. partnership left George Bond with considerable in- 
vestment paper and Frank Bond with most of the sheep and 
wool interests, the latter owning 37,296 head of sheep on rent 
while George Bond only had slightly more than 8,300.*? In 
addition, Frank Bond took the full interest in the ranch 
property at Wood River, Nebraska, which had been acquired 
in 1909 at a cost of $65,000 and where sizable winter feeding 
operations were conducted.** Frank Bond’s personal net 
worth at this time was over a half million dollars. 

(To be continued) 


82. Miscellaneous papers and agreements concerning dissolution of the partnership, 
Bond Papers, loc. cit. It should be remembered that these flocks of sheep represent only 
those owned by the brothers as individuals and do not include the various flocks in which 
they had varying degrees of interest by virtue of their ownership of the several stores 
which also ran sheep. 

88. Records, loc. cit. 








NAVAHO-SPANISH DIPLOMACY, 1770-1790* 


By FRANK D. REEVE 


OR a period of a half century, from the 1720’s to the 1770’s, 

the Navahos and their Spanish neighbors lived at 
peace. The former wove blankets and baskets, cured skins, 
and raised corn, squash (pumpkin) and melons with the aid 
of rain fall that watered the canyons of their country. The 
durable goods were used in trade with the Pueblos in the Rio 
Grande Valley, the Spanish, and other folks to the north, 
west and south. The Navahos had acquired the sheep and 
horse, and managed to retain a few of the latter despite the 
occasional thefts of their neighbors, the Utah Indians, who 
lived north of the Rio San Juan. 

During this era of goodwill, the Franciscan missionary 
labored to convert them to Christianity, but failed to achieve 
any solid results. The mid-century having passed, a westward 
movement of the Spanish from the Rio Abajo penetrated 
Navaholand. Ranchers slowly acquired land grants between 
the Rio Puerco of the East and Cebolleta Mountain topped 
by Mt. Taylor, and around the base of that geographical land- 
mark on the northwest and southwest sides. The prior rights 
of the Navahos to the land were recognized by Spanish legal 
procedure, and there was no protest on their part against this 
encroachment of the white man that came increasingly close 
to their haunts around Cebolleta Mountain. To all outward 
appearance their only concern was with the Utah Indians to 
the north.! In the 1750’s this became a serious matter. 

Contemporary estimates of the number of Navahos 
ranged from 2,000 to 4,000, men, women, and children. Either 
figure implied sufficient fighting strength for protection, but 
their habitations were scattered in the canyons of the Prov- 
ince of Navaho near the Rio San Juan as well as Cebolleta 
Mountain far to the south, so the story of a Ute attack as 





* A. G. IL—Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla, Spain; A. G. N.—Archivo General 
y Puablico de la Nacién, Mexico; B. L.—Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California; F. L. O. 
—Federal Land Office records, Santa Fe, New Mexico (There is a microfilm copy in the 
Coronado Library). 

1. For a detailed story, see Frank D. Reeve, “The Navaho-Spanish Peace: 1720’s- 
1770’s.” New Mexico Historica Review, 34:9-40 (January, 1959). 
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related by Juan Joseph Lobato in 1752 may have a large 
measure of truth: 


I am enclosing the printed Franciscan almanac which they 
brought. When you understand the reason, your lordship will 
have sufficient cause to appreciate the fine strategy of the 
Navaho Apaches and to laud the worthy actions of friendship 
of the Utes. The case is as follows: The Utes attacked the 
penoles of the Navajos with such force that the Apaches 
[Navaho] found the action bloody for them; some were killed, 
others captured, with no danger to the Utes, who strove for a 
complete victory by closing in to reach the top of the mesa. 
Then the Apaches came out, after stacking their arms, carry- 
ing a wooden cross above which was this almanac on a pole. 
They told the Utes: “The great chief of the Spaniards sent 
you this letter and the cross and ordered you to be our friends.” 
(A matter worthy of admiration!) Thereupon those who be- 
fore were lions became lambs, surrendered their arms, and 
received the cross and the false letter.? 


It seems rather remarkable that the fighting Utes would 
have been tamed so readily, but the Navahos had long been 
familiar with the symbolic meaning of the cross due to their 
contacts with the Spanish, and the Utes of course had long 
enjoyed diplomatic and commercial ties with the Spanish. 


So the maneuver of the Navahos was not without reason, and 
the result not beyond the realm of possibility.* The strategem 
however did not afford them permanent protection from the 
wrath of the Utes, whom they stirred into action, because 
of the chronic condition among the Navahos whereby their 
right hand did not know what the left hand was doing. 

On a comparative basis, the Navahos should have been 
interested in maintaining peace. They were a pastoral and 
farming people, and had much to lose in case of invasion. The 
Utes on the other hand lived primarily by the chase, trading 
skins for other commodities (particularly horses) with the 


2. Lobato to Governor Cachupin, San Juan de los Cavalleros, August 17, 1752, in 
Alfred Barnaby Thomas, The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 1751-1778, p. 117. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1940. Audiencia de Mexico, 89-38-38. 

During the period of Navaho peace, the other frontier Indians were very trouble- 
some in New Mexico. For examples see El Conde de Revilla Gigedo to Marqués de 
Ensenada, Mexico, June 28, 1753. Ibid. 

3. When the Navahos sought peace with the Spanish in 1706, they came to Santa Fe 
bearing a large white skin painted with a cross. Cabildo of Santa Fe, ‘‘Certification,” 
February 23, 1706. A.G.N., Provincias Internas 36, exp. 5, f456v. 
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Pueblos and the New Mexicans. They were especially inter- 
ested in the horse, and no doubt were not above stealing a 
Navaho animal when the opportunity was at hand. The 
presence of a few restless souls among the latter also was a 
latent source of mischief making. 

Within a year or two after the peace of the Cross, a major 
episode was recorded between these two peoples: 


The greater part of the native Apaches of the Province 
of Navaho to the west of New Mexico have abandoned it and 
taken shelter at Cebolleta, close to the pueblo and mission 
of Laguna, and in the mountain and vicinity of Zuni, fleeing 
from the war by which the Utes seek satisfaction for the in- 
jury done to them by the Navahos, who did not carry out in 
good faith the friendship that had been arranged between 
them through my offices. Therefore the malice of the Navahos 
taking advantage of the simplicity and confidence of the Utahs, 
they assaulted some Utah ranches and robbed them of what 
they had. For this vile traitorous action, the Utahs have so 
frequently made war on the Navahos and punished them that 
they have caused them to flee from the Province.* 


Governor Tomas Véles Cachupin (1749-1754) tried to 
take advantage of the ill-fortune of the Navahos by offering 
them asylum in permanent settlements in the Rio Abajo, but 


the fugitives were not yet prepared to surrender their way 
of life in the mountains and mesas of Navaholand.® 

Some Navahos had earlier settled in the Cebolleta region 
from their northern homeland, and others now migrated 
westward, if not earlier, toward the Canyon de Chelly, a 
one-time homesite of the people of Moqui. 


The abandonment of the Tsegi [Chelly] Canyon by the 
Pueblos is accounted for by the changing conditions of deposi- 
tion and erosion of its streams. In the thirteenth century, or 
shortly thereafter, the region became barren and the inhabit- 
ants abandoned it, perhaps in favor of regions like the Hopi 
Country, less affected by this environmental change.® 





4. Copy of instructions of Tomas Vélez Cachupin to his successor, Francisco Marin 
de el Valle, August 12, 1754. A.G.N., Prov. Intern. 102, £276. This document has been 
translated and published in Thomas, op. cit. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ralph L. Beals, George W. Brainerd, and Watson Smith. “Archeological Studies 
in Northeast Arizona,” p. 158. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. (University of California Publications in American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, vol. 44, no. 1.) 
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A later re-entry into this region by these western pueblo 
folk occurred in the early eighteenth century and a mingling 
of the two peoples took place. The Navaho absorbed some 
more Pueblo blood and benefited from peach trees introduced 
by the westerners.? Whether the Pueblos were there to wel- 
come the Navahos or vice versa is not clear at the moment, 
but the better version is that the former situation was the 
actual one. 

Navaho legend implies that the migration from dinétah, 
or Province of Navaho, to Chelly might have occurred before 
1680, but it more clearly supports the history of a post-1680 
movement.* Evidence of Navaho occupancy in Canyon de 
Chelly is found in three ancient sites and dates their arrival 
after the mid-eighteenth century: 


Near the Spider Rock Overlook in Canyon de Chelly, three 
groups of Navaho hogans, dated 1758, 1766, and 1770 respec- 
tively, were found during the summer of 1941. These dates 
confirm the Navaho occupation of Canyon de Chelly in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. With the exception of a six- 
sided hogan, and a possible four-sided one, the other structures 
were of the common forked stick type found in early Navaho 
sites.® 


The insubstantial quality of hogan construction on the early 
Spider Rock site, the absence of sheep bones in the refuse, 


7. J. Walter Fewkes, “Hopi Ceremonial Frames from Cafion de Chelly, Arizona,” 
American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 8, no. 4 (1906) “Preliminary Report on a Visit to 
the Navaho National Monument,” Washington, 1911 (Bull. 50, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution) ‘‘Prehistoric Villages, Castles, and Towers of 
Southwestern Colorado.”” Washington, 1919 (Bull. 70, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution). 

8. Father Berard Haile to F. W. Hodge, n. d. American Anthropologist, n. s., 
19:151 (1917). 

9. Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., “Eighteenth Century Navaho Hogans from Canyon de 
Chelly National Monument,” American Antiquity, 8:99 (July, 1942). 

“It is noticeable that the year 1758 is the year of the last tree-ring date of Navaho 
occupation in Largo Canyon, a part of the dinétah area.” IJbid., p. 97, citing Van 
Valkenburg 1941). 

Another “‘digging’’ in Canyon de Chelly: “Although a few sherds of Navaho pottery 
were scattered on the site area, they were entirely lacking in the excavations. Sherds of 
an unreported type reminiscent of Zufii and Acoma wares were found both on the floor 
and on the refuse area. In addition, a ware identified by Mr. Watson Smith as post- 
Sikyatki Polychrome was found only on the floor. These sherds probably date from the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries."”" D. L. De Harport, “‘An Archeological Survey of 
Canyon de Chelly: Preliminary report for the 1951 Field Season.” El Palacio, 60:23 
(January, 1953). 
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and the lack of fortifications’® indicate that the earlier ar- 
rivals were poor but had no further fear of attack from the 
hostile Utes. 

Their poverty could be attributed to losses suffered at the 
hands of their northern enemies and in part to a drought 
in the year 1748. An Indian who had resided in the Province 
of Navaho for over a year arrived in Taos with a story of 
Navaho loss of crops. This forced them to draw heavily on 
their livestock, cattle and sheep for subsistence. As a result, 
some families were left destitute.'! Their migration, there- 
fore, whether westward to Canyon de Chelly or southward 
to Cebolleta Mountain, was marked by a sad lack of worldly 
goods, a situation that they managed to overcome in the 
course of a quarter century or less. In the year 1786 they 
numbered 


seven hundred families more or less with four or five persons 
to each one in its five divisions of San Matheo, Zebolleta, or 
Cafion, Chusca, Hozo, Chelli with a thousand men of arms; 
that their possessions consist of five hundred tame horses; six 
hundred mares with their corresponding stallions and young; 
about seven hundred black ewes, forty cows also with their 
bulls and calves. . . .12 


The first two sites mentioned in 1786 were the old familiar 
ones that the Navahos had occupied for a goodly number of 
years. The last three named are in the new homeland (the 
Chuska mountains) to the northwest from Mt. Taylor. Span- 
ish relations with the Navahos during the second half of the 
eighteenth century were largely confined to the Cebolleta 
area group. The old northern Province of Navaho passed into 
history as a region of activity in the joint affairs of the two 
people. The Navahos in the Chelly area were too far west to 
become an important factor in Spanish affairs for some time 
after their migration to that locality. Diplomacy became the 


10. Hurt, op. cit. 

11. Governor Cédallos y Rabal, “Statement,” Santa Fe, July 20, 1748. R. E. 
Twitchell, The Spanish Archives of New Mexico, II, no. 494. The Torch Press, 1914. 

12. Pedro Garrido y Duran, “Report,” Chihuahua, December 21, 1786. Alfred 
Barnaby Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers ..., p. 350. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1932. “This account is condensed and extracted from the officia] reports of the 
governor of New Mexico to which I refer,”’ P. G. y D. 
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art, therefore, of conciliating the Cebolleta Navahos; when 
fighting broke out, they bore the brunt of Spanish anger. 

At the opening of the decade of the 1760’s, the Cebolleta 
Navahos were still living in peace which the Spanish nour- 
ished with a prime item in diplomacy, namely tobacco." But 
as the decade ran its course, symptoms of pending trouble 
appeared. Thirteen residents of the settlement at Los Que- 
lites, at the junction of the Rios San José and Puerco, peti- 
tioned the Governor for a grant of arms for protection 
against enemies. They advanced the plea of poverty for the 
request, and promised to return them when asked to do so 
or when they were able to buy their own arms. Only five 
escopetas in fair condition, four lances, and two pounds of 
powder were supplied in January, 1765.'* The worry of these 
settlers could have been due to the Apaches from the south- 
west rather than the Navahos at this particular time. In the 
words of Governor Pedro Fermin de Mendinueta (1767- 
1778) : 


The Comanche nation invades and attacks these [Rio 
Grande Valley] settlements by all routes, and the Apache from 
the west to south. Although on the northwest the Utes and 
Navahos live, these two nations are not always peaceful, and 
while they may be, the Comanches, because of this, do not re- 
frain from attacking along the routes of their habitation. 


That is, by way of Taos or the Chama Valley. The Navahos 
were peaceful at the time of the above requests for arms by 
the people of Los Quelites, but about a decade later they fell 
from grace. 


13. Governor Valle to Fortillo y Urrizola, Santa Fe, May 10, 1761. A. G. N., Prov. 
Intern. 102, f141v. 

14. New Mezico Originals, PE 48. (Bancroft Library). The place was named the 
“new settlement of San Raphael and San Francisco of Quelitos [Quelites].” It was 
located on the west bank of the Rio Puerco of the East just below the junction with the 
Rio San José. Miera y Pacheco map (1776); United States Department of War, De- 
partments of the Missouri, map (1873). The Rio San José as it approaches the Rio 
Puerco flows through Apache Canyon. /[bid., which is the route of the present-day rail- 
road. The University of New Mexico has a microfilm of these documents. 

15. Mendinueta to Bucareli, March 26, 1772. A. G. N., Historia 16, f226v. This 
document has been translated by A. B. Thomas in New Mexico Hisroricat Review, 
6:27, but his translation “are not ever peaceful,”’ should read “are not always peaceful.”’ 

Mendinueta took office on March 1, 1767, and was relieved of office on May 15, 1778. 
Ibid., 6 :24 note. 
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The renewed trouble with them was like adding fuel to 
a sizable fire, so the picture in general presented by Governor 
Mendinueta in 1772 was not overdrawn. The position of the 
Spanish along the whole northern frontier of New Spain, and 
not least in New Mexico, was a matter of serious discussion 
in high governmental circles. The Marqués de Rubi, experi- 
enced soldier on the frontier, had vigorously recommended 
that a second presidio in New Mexico be established at Rob- 
ledo with a detachment of sixty men. The site was at the 
southern end of the Jornada del Muerto. This presidio would 
afford better protection for the Rio Abajo and the El Paso 
district against the inroads of the Apaches. In addition, he 
recommended that the former pueblos of Seneci, Socorro, 
Alameda and Sevilleta be reestablished for additional de- 
fense, an idea in Governor Cachupin’s mind when he toyed 
with a plan to locate the refugee Navahos on those old pueblo 
locations.‘® Rubi’s proposals were never carried out. 

The influx of refugees from the Province of Navaho into 
the Cebolleta Mountain area increased the likelihood of 
trouble with settlers who had gradually penetrated the 
Navaho country with their formal land grants and livestock. 
It was only a matter of time when some stock was stolen. The 
settlers complained to the Governor and military action was 
finally adopted to end the trouble, but that only increased the 
extent of the conflict, especially so because some of the settlers 
were entirely dependent upon their stock for a livelihood. 
The scarcity of water limited the possibility of raising grain, 
and they traded stock for bread.'* 

The conflict broke out in the spring or early summer of 
1774. Governor Mendinueta reported under date of Septem- 
ber 30 that 


16. Gov. Cachupin discussed the problem of hostile Indians and defense again at the 
close of his second term of office, 1762-1767. Cachupin to Croix, Jalapa, April 27, 1768. 
A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 103. 

Alfred Barnaby Thomas, “Antonio de Bonilla and Spanish Plans for the Defense of 
New Mexico 1772-1778,”" C. W. Hackett, ed., New Spain and the Anglo-American West, 
p. 197. Lancaster, Pa., 1932. This item is the report on the northern frontier situation 
prepared by Antonio de Bonilla in 1776. With the introductory essay by Thomas, the 
general situation is quite clear. The Spanish document is in A. G. N., Historia 25, f1l6v. 

17. Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez, eds., The Missions of New Mezico, 
1776, p. 254. Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1956. This publication 
contains the detailed Report on the Missions made by Fray Francisco Atanasio Domin- 
guez and additional documents relating to the Report. 
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Against the Navaho tribe, which up until the present has 
continued making war, two expeditions have been made by 
the militia and Indians of the Jurisdiction of Albuquerque, 
Laguna, and Queres. On these they killed twenty-one bar- 
barians and seized forty-six individuals, men, women, and 
children, two of whom, after being baptized, died. Our people 
lost four killed and thirty-one wounded. In the different at- 
tacks which in this time they have committed, they have killed 
six Indians and wounded two and stolen and killed some cattle 
and horses. They have been pursued four times, and of these 
they were overtaken and deprived of the stolen property on 
three occasions.18 


This same year, the attacks of the Apaches from the 
southwest and the Comanches from the east enhanced the 
difficulties of the situation.’ And again in October, on the 
fifth of the month, a large party of Navahos struck at some 
ranches near Laguna, killing four people, taking two cap- 
tive, and killing some sheep. The Alcalde gathered a body of 
men and pursued the marauders, killing two of them; but 
twenty-two of the avengers were wounded in the fighting.?° 
In November, the Navahos attacked near Zia pueblo, killing 
one shepherd and capturing another. On the sixteenth they 
captured a boy near Laguna, and on the twenty-sixth of De- 
cember stole thirteen sheep near the same place. This last 
exploit was carried out by two Navahos under cover of dark- 
ness. Pursuit followed on the first and third of these three 
actions. The last one was an all-out effort with disappointing 
results. 

A body of 100 Pueblo Indians, forty-three militiamen, and 
two squadrons of soldiers, pursued the enemy to a strong- 
hold. There 


18. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, September 30, 1774. Thomas, The Plains 
Indiana, p. 173. Prov. Intern. 65, exp. 10, f6. 

19. The Gila Apaches made three forays against the Jurisdiction of Albuquerque 
and Laguna. They killed a settler and stole some animals. Pursuit resulted only in re- 
covery of two animals abandoned by the Apaches. 

On the afternoon of August 18, about 100 Comanches raided the Albuquerque district 
when the bulk of the militia were out chasing the Navahos. These marauders killed two 
settlers, three Indians, captured four shepherds, killed 400 sheep, and took a few horses. 

Mendinueta to Bucareli, op. cit. 

The Governor in this report stated that there were scarcely 250 men with arms ‘to 
supplement the eighty presidials at Santa Fe. 

20. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, October 20, 1774. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 65, 
exp. 10, f11. 
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they found a branch of this nation fortified in a tower built 
upon an almost inaccessible mesa, being the only one that had 
a very steep ascent. The summit was defended with stone 
breastworks on both sides whereby they could hurl insults 
(ofendian) without being seen; to this was added the fact 
that our forces were too far distant from the water supply 
for the horses. Consequently it was not possible to remain in 
that position. Notwithstanding these circumstances, our 
troops established a blockade and fought for a period of 
twenty-four hours, trying repeatedly to overcome the ob- 
stacles of the ascent to attack the defenders. But due to the 
advantageous situation of the defenders, every effort was in- 
effective, and the attackers got what was offered, that within 
a certain time, as stipulated, the chiefs would come with the 
captives, who are in their possession, to the Pueblo of Zuni to 
establish peace. With this proposition accepted by our side, 
they withdrew with one soldier and three militiamen slightly 
wounded.?! 


The experience of the Spanish in assaulting this fortified 
place on Big Bead Mesa at the north end of Cebolleta Moun- 
tain was a repetition of the experience of the expedition that 
Captain Roque de Madrid led against them in 1705, and the 
results were about the same. Any understanding with the 
enemy that the Spanish on this later attack arrived at in 


regard to peace, proved to be another will-o-the-wisp. The 
Governor’s letter of March 30 scarcely had time to reach its 
destination before he was ready to report more troubles. 


On the 19th and 24th of the same month [April], five 
Navajos who were found with three horses that they had 
stolen were captured by the Indians of Jémez and Cochiti. On 
the 3rd of the current month [May], some of this nation stole 
some mares and horses from the neighborhood of the Pueblo 
of Santa Clara. They were followed by the Indians, who were 
unable to overtake them.?2 


Again in the month of August, 1775, the Governor sent a 
story of sorrow to Chihuahua: 


21. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, March 30, 1775. Prov. Intern. 65, exp. 10, 
f36v. In reporting this action, Mendinueta also informed the Viceroy that since his 
report of October 20, 1774, there had been five invasions by the Comanches, eight by the 
Gila Apaches, and the three already mentioned by the Navahos. 

22. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, May 12, 1775. Thomas, The Plains Indians. 
-..p.179. Or A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 65, exp. 10, f12v. 

In this same month of April, the Gila Apaches carried off thirty animals from 
Albuquerque and Bernalillo. Pueblo Indians failed to overtake them. /bid. 
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Thieves from the Navaho Apaches have come on six occa- 
sions to steal cattle and horses from the pueblos of Xémas, 
Sia, San Yldefonso, the district of Abiquiu, and the jurisdic- 
of Albuquerque. Each time they were pursued by the settlers 
and Indians. In one attack the latter killed two Navahos and a 
woman and retrieved the loot stolen from the Xémes Indians. 
On another occasion the Navahos were only deprived of the 
theft by the San Yldefonso Indians. A Navaho was killed by 
the iieutenant of Abiquii, another one wounded, and the ani- 
mals which they were driving off gotten back; the rest escaped 
over bad land. The lieutenant of Albuquerque, following those 
who had stolen some of the horse herd, overtook them, re- 
captured the horse herd, killed three of the enemy, and took 
some women and children prisoners. He came out of the action 
with three militiamen wounded.23 


The struggle in the early 1770’s drove in the frontier line 
of settlements and settled down to a war of attrition. The 
Navahos, and probably the southwestern Apaches to some 
extent, expelled the settlers from their ranches in the Cebo- 
lleta region. The frontier pueblo of Acoma almost reached the 
point of abandonment due to disease and war. And in the 
valley of the Rio Grande a number of settlers decided to move 
southward to safer regions.”* 

The events of those years lived long in the memory of the 
people who suffered and of their descendants. José Matéo 
Duran, if memory served him right, recalled at the extraordi- 
nary age of 108 that he had been born in a Rio Puerce settle- 
ment on September 21, 1762, and lived there for sixteen years. 
Then the settlers all left, “being compelled to do so on account 
of the hostilities of the Navaho and Apache Indians, who were 
continually massacring men, women and children at that 
place. The government sent a force of men to escort the 
settlers to safety to another residence in the Rio Grande val- 
ley.” And also abandoned was “Navajo, which is 11 leagues 





23. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, August 18, 1775. Jbid., £19. 

On July 26, the Gila Apaches stole the horse herd from Laguna pueblo. On the 27th, 
they invaded the Belen-Tomé district, killed fifteen persons, and took ten animals. Pur- 
suit failed in both cases. Ibid., f18v. 

24. Adams and Chavez, Missions, pp. 195, 277. 

25. F. L. O., Report 49. 

J. M. Duran probably erred a bit in his dates. Dominguez reported the abandonment 
of the settlements in the year 1774 which seems correct in the light of other evidence. 
Adams and Chavez, Missions, p. 254. 
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from the mission [Albuquerque] in the same direction as Rio 
Puerco... It is called Navajo because it belonged to Navajo 
Apache Indians. It was abandoned at the same time as said 
Rio Puerco.’’2* And, as Morfi stated a few years after these 
events, “four leagues from the pueblo [of Sia] at the spring 
which they call the Holy Spirit, there were formerly large 
estates [haciendas] but today ruined.” Or, in more detail, 
“abandoned ranches, such as San Diego, Lagunitas, the 
Garcias at Guadalupe, the Montoyas at Cabezon, Mestas’ 
Ranch, Ventana, Nacimiento, etc.” The farm lands at Cebo- 
lleta were appropriated by the Navahos to the loss of the 
Laguna Indians. Likewise at Encinal where Spanish ranchers 
had located. Writing of Cebolleta, Morfi remarks: ‘The In- 
dians of Laguna and the Apache Navaho were accustomed 
to plant at Cebolleta. Today, according to José de la Pejia, 
the Navaho occupy it.” *" 

In a war of attrition, the frontier foes were bound to win 
in the long run unless assistance was extended to the Province 
by the central government or the situation could be resolved 
by diplomacy. The actual loss in Spanish man power in the 
war was not great, but the Province would have been in dire 
straits without substantial aid from the Pueblo fighters. Nor 
were the Navahos suffering any serious loss in man power 
because they received some strengthening from the Moqui,”* 
either through peaceful intermarriage or capturing women 
and children. At any rate, there was no apparent decrease in 


Ramén Baca, born in the settlement of San Blas on the Rio Puerco, gave testimony 
similar to that of J. M. D. 

Nutrias, south of Belen, and Carnué in Tijeras Canyon, east of Albuquerque, were 
abandoned in 1772. Ibid. 

26. Ibid., p. 254. 

27. Descripcién geografica del Nuevo Mexico, escrita por el R. P. Fr. Juan Agustin 
de Morfi Le[c]tor Jubilado, é hijo de esta Provincia del S.t° Evangélio de Mexico. Afio 
de 1782. Documentos para la Historia del Nuevo Mexico. Historia 25, f108v. Translated in 
Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, which must be used with caution. Hereafter referred to 
as Morfi, Descripcién geografica. 

28. Anza to Croix, January 17, 1781. Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 241. 

“The Navahos and Utahs have killed, captured and robbed the Moquinos, and are at 
war with them at present.”” Dominguez-Escalante to Mendinueta, Zuni, November 25, 
1776. A. G. I., Guadalajara, 104-6-18. 

Surveying the general frontier problem, Spanish military judgment concluded that 
the Apaches alone had about 5,000 fighting men, the largest groups being the Lipanes 
(in Texas), the Navahos and the Gila Apaches; and that they were interlocked through 
blood relation, alliance, and close friendship. Junta de Guerra, Monclova, December 11, 
1777. Ibid., 103-4-18. 
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their numerical fighting strength in the eighteenth century. 

On the score of weapons and subsistence, the New Mexi- 
cans on more than one occasion throughout their history had 
been forced to appeal to the central government for assist- 
ance. The time was now ripe for extending it again, especially 
in replenishing the supply of horses. The number of arms in 
the Province was not abundant, but not dangerously low. 
The poverty of the people, of course, was the main reason 
for whatever deficiency existed in this matter.*® Governor 
Mendinueta was of the opinion that scarcely 250 men were 
equipped with arms, aside from the presidials at Santa Fe, 
as of the year 1772, although he was not too pessimistic on 
this point. A few years later he wrote: 


the resident population is not so bad off in regard to arms 
which number about 600 guns and 150 braces of pistols in 
fair condition in the whole kingdom. But it is not so in re- 
gard to horses. Because of the wasteful destruction of colts 
by the enemy, the resident population does not have saddle 
horses for defense. Consequently the Province needs, if you 
wish to aid it, 1,500 horses at the royal expense and not at the 
expense of the residents who are, in short, poor, afoot and 
harassed by the enemy. It is impossible to interest them at 
prime cost, or on the contrary [for them] to recover from their 
desolation.2° 


An inventory of military equipment in the first adminis- 
tration of Governor Cachupin does not reveal in comparison 
any significant change in the following quarter century. In 
1752 the Province had 1,370 horses, 388 guns and fifty-three 
pistols. There were 3,400 persons, but only 676 heads of 
families. Some of the older boys were no doubt eligible for 
military service, but at the most this was a very small body 


29. The Pueblos and Navahos “devote themselves peacefully to cultivating their lands 
and to the care of some cattle and sheep from which the increase is so high that it is a 
rare year that they do not drive 2,000 head for sale to the Presidios of the Line, besides 
other effects as hosiery, fresadas and woven goods.”” Informe de Hugo de O’Conor sobre 
el estado de las provincias internas del Norte, 1771-1776, p. 106. Ed., Enrique Gonzdlez 
Flores and Francisco R. Almada. México, D. F., 1952. 

Hugo O’Conér’s analysis of frontier conditions was a matter of controversy. See 
A. B. Thomas, Teodor de Croix and the Northern Frontier of New Spain, 1776-1788. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. 

80. En la Junta de Real Hacienda, Mexico, October 26, 1775. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 
65, exp. 10, f24v. The Governor of New Mexico was cited when the Junta drew up its 
report. 
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of men to draw upon for defending the Province. These fig- 
ures do not include the El Paso district; only the region from 
Tomé on the south to Taos on the north. In addition to this 
force, the Pueblos numbered 2,174 men. They were much 
better off in horses, owning 4,060. They had a few lances and 
swords, but their chief weapon was the bow and arrow.*! 
Both Spanish and Pueblo used the lance, especially the 
former. 

In reply to the plea for help from New Mexico, the central 
government did not overexert itself, although this Province 
had more than a local interest to them; it was looked upon as 
a protective outpost for the main frontier region from Sonora 
on the west to Texas on the east. 1,500 horses were finally 
promised to be distributed among the people; but of this 
number only 1,047 animals were actually sent and they were 
partly a gift from wealthy men.*? The quantity of help no 
doubt reflected a mild feeling of irritation toward the frontier 
settlers. Viceroy Bucareli judged that the last series of depre- 
dations in New Mexico by the Navahos were petty thefts, and 
perhaps many would be avoided if the residents of the Prov- 


ince “lived with less abandon and carelessness in a country 
where danger must always be feared on account of the ene- 
mies that surround it.”** The “abandon and carelessness” 
mentioned probably referred to the New Mexicans’ practice 





31. A. G. N., Prov. Intern., 102, exp. 3, f1. 

Antonio Bonilla, in his study of the situation, believed that “It cannot be denied that 
in the province of New Mexico (not including the pueblo of E] Paso and its old missions) 
there is an abundance of men, both Spaniards as well as Indians, very fit for war, but 
lack of arms and horses make them useless.” Thomas, “Antonio Bonilla,” p. 195. Or 
A. G. N., Historia 25, £119. Bonilla also wrote that the Navahos’ skillful use of firearms 
and successful attacks “have made them unconquerable.” jbid., £124. 

I do not know how many firearms the Navahos had acquired. They could not have 
secured them from trade with the Pueblo Indians because the latter did not possess them. 

32. Mendinueta to (Bucareli?), Santa Fe, September 4, 1776. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 
108, £282. Croix to Joseph de Galvez, Arispe, December 23, 1780. A. G. I., Guadalajara 
277 (1038-4-19). 

33. Bucareli to Galvez, Mexico, August 27, 1776. A. G. I., Guadalajara 516 (104-6-18). 

Bonilla recommended military training for the New Mexicans!: “teach them the 
use of firearms, which really in general is unknown in these lands.’’ Thomas, “Antonio 
Bonilla,” p. 203, or A. G. N., Historia, 25, f125. A rather surprising statement at first 
glance, but the Spanish certainly did not have powder to waste, so they probably never 
fired a gun unless against Indians. Those with any real training would have been the 
presidials. 
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of living scattered on their farms and ranches*™ rather than 
in compact groups a-la-pueblo Indian, a point that became 
seriously considered by the government in the 1780’s. Mean- 
while, so far as the Navahos were concerned, they drifted 
into another but short period of peace with the Spanish and 
pueblo folk. 

There is no evidence at hand to indicate that the Navaho 
leaders ever went to Zufi in keeping with the agreement 
that marked the failure of the Spanish to capture their 
stronghold in the midwinter assault of 1774, but otherwise 
the fight was influential toward peace. On September 22, 
1775, two Navaho chiefs arrived at Laguna with two captives. 
In keeping with orders, the Alcalde took them to Santa Fe 
for talks with the Governor. The parties exchanged two cap- 
tives and the Governor expressed his desire to remain at 
peace with them provided they reformed their behavior. Sub- 
sequently, the Indians released eleven captives.* 

For the next five years an uneasy truce existed between 
the two parties. The Navahos sowed their fields as usual, 
cared for their sheep, and traded with their neighbors.** 
Their peace and prosperity was attested by Vizente Troncosa 
who visited them in the spring of 1778. His host was Antonio 
el Pinto who was to play a prominent and at times annoying 
part in the relations of his people with the Spanish. The 
homes of El Pinto and his people on Cebolleta Mountain 
“were located on a plain which begins at the edge of the 


34. “a congregation of dissident, discordant, scattered people, without subordination, 
without horses, arms, knowledge of their handling and governed only by caprice!” 
Bonilla, Historia 25, £125. 

85. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, December 1, 1775. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 65, 
exp. 10, £40. Also see ““Extracto de las ultimas noticias de Provincias Internas,”’ Mexico, 
February 25, 1776. A. G. 1., Guadalajara, 104-6-17. 

Two Navaho families (thirteen persons) were taken into the fold of the Church and 
became residents in the pueblo of Zufi. The missionary wished that God would move 
others to follow this good example and thereby abandon their troublesome way of life. 
Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, May 12, 1775. /bid. This letter is translated in Thomas, 
The Plains Indians, p. 180. 

36. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, June 5, 1776. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 103. 
Bucareli to Galvez, Mexico, August 27, 1776, op. cit. 

There was some belief in military circles that the general campaign launched against 
the Apaches was the reason for the Navahos making peace. But Mendinueta was positive 
to the contrary, and attributed the peace to punishment meted out to the Navahos by 
New Mexicans. The general campaign did not penetrate the Navaho country. Mendinu- 
eta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, August 12, 1776. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 103, £304. 
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mountain ; to reach it one must climb a very steep hill.” The 
laborious climb ended, he received a hospitable reception and 
spent a day visiting with leading dignitaries who came from 
the nearby rancherias of Guadalupe and Cebolleta. Outside 
the circle of officials in conference, the young men and women 
gathered around, seeking to hear and to see what was going 
on.*7 

In October of the following year, Fray Andrés Garcia 
journeyed to Cebolleta to buy some fat sheep for his needs 
at Zuni. He also planned to check on rumors that many Mo- 
quinos had moved into Navaholand. This proved to be un- 
true,** but the Moquinos did present a problem for the next 
governor of New Mexico, just as they had been for many 
of his predecessors. 

Thus, when Juan Bautista Anza (1778-1788) took the 
oath of office at Chihuahua on August 8, 1778, the Navahos 
were at peace, a happy state of affairs that continued for 
some time after his arrival at Santa Fe. However, the state 
of the province was unsatisfactory, and the Apaches and 
Comanches were troublesome. Any plans therefore to solve 
the frontier Indian problem in New Mexico required atten- 
tion to all three groups. 

The Apaches were the major problem. They not only in- 
vaded the region of the Rio Abajo from the southwest, but 
were troublesome all along the frontier line that extended 
from Tucson on the west to El Paso and points beyond. A 
continuation of their activities incited the restless elements 
among the Navahos to once more cause trouble because a 
main route of invasion lay past their neighborhood, or just 
to the east of the pueblos of Laguna and Acoma. Along this 
line 

the Apaches enter continuously to rob and kill as far as the 

center of this province. Through it also they have a clear and 

pernicious communication with the Navaho nation with whom 

the Apache nation made a close alliance in the last war it had 


with us. This nation, although small, possesses a very rugged 
land to the west of this government in a recess which the three 





87. Vizente Troncosa, ““Report,”’ Santa Fe, April 12, 1778. A. G. N., Prov. Intern. 
65, exp. 10, f28. 


88. Fray Andrés Garcia to Anza, Zui, November 3, 1779. A. G. N., Historia 25, £297. 
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pueblos referred to, Acoma, Laguna, and Zufii, form. The 
latter establish their frontier against the Gilas but leave open 
highways for Gila incursions and communications. For this 
reason each day sees the Navaho nation becoming more sus- 
picious of ourselves and I consider them (not without reason) 
as a hidden enemy.®9 


Governor Anza first turned his attention to the Moqui 
who were in distress due to a prolonged drouth. It was 
thought advisable to transfer them to a new home in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, but the project was hampered by 
Navaho intrigues. Former Governor Mendinueta had long 
advised against the use of force to accomplish the end because 
it might not only irritate the Moquinos, but also cast a 
shadow of renewed fear over the Navahos and even the Utes. 
If all three of these groups should be scared into an alliance 
for mutual protection, they would be capable of causing as 
much harm as the Gilas to the southwest, so it was believed. 
The proper approach, therefore, was through the agency of 
missionaries supported with a supply of gifts.*° 

There was little chance of a three-fold Indian alliance 
against the Spanish, but there was sufficient evidence to war- 


rant a feeling of uneasiness toward the Navahos. Fray 





89. “Governor Mendinueta’s Proposals for the Defense of New Mexico, 1772-1778,” 
New Mexico Historica, Review, 6:37 (January, 1931). Translated by A. B. Thomas 
from A. G. I., Guadalajara 276. 

In January 1776, the Apaches captured a young herdsman and twenty animals. They 
were pursued by militiamen from the Rio Puerco, but heavy snows and the poor condi- 
tions of their mounts made it impossible to overtake the Indians. Bucareli to Galvez, 
August 27, 1776, op. cit. In the winter of 1779 the Apaches attacked Jarales and Belen. 
They wantonly lanced 1,500 sheep, 280 cows, killed 24 men including the Alcalde, “who 
was a valiant officer of the militia,” and captured some others. Croix, “Statement,” 
A. G. L., Guadalajara 271 (103-4-13). 

The names and locations of the numerous bands of Apaches are listed in Hugo 
O’Conér, “Calidad de Indios que hostilizan la Frontera,”’ July 22, 1777. A. G. I., Guada- 
lajara 516 (104-6-18). Published in O’Conér, Informe, see note 29 above. 

Details of Comanche raids on the Rio Abajo in 1775, on May 26, 1777, August 27, 
1777, and June, 1778, are noted by Fray Atanasio in Adams and Chavez, Missions, 
pp. 148, 154. 

40. Mendinueta quoted in Croix to Galvez, February 23, 1780. Thomas, Forgotten 
Frontiers, p. 143. 

. after long discussion in the king’s council, the northern region was amputated 
from the viceroyalty and placed under a single military government to be known as the 
Commandancy-General of the Interior Provinces of New Spain. For the office of com- 
mander general, Charles III appointed Teodoro de Croix on May 16, 1776, in recognition 
of his long services and more recently for the distinguished merit displayed as castellan 
of the port of Acapulco. 

Thomas, Teodoro de Croiz, p. 17. 
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Andrés was delegated to bring back the Moquinos who had 
expressed a willingness to be transplanted, and he returned 
to the Valley in March with seventy-seven who were distrib- 
uted among the pueblos for the time being. More could have 
been brought back if the Navahos had not intimidated them. 
Because of this action and due to some minor robberies re- 
cently committed, the Governor was incensed enough to give 
strong expression to his feelings: ““What happened was that 
the nation excused their bad conduct with insubstantial pre- 
texts. I learn it is not reformed so that I intend to strike 
terror among them and their allies, the Gila... .” And he 
also determined to visit Moqui himself to complete the project 
for their transplantation.*! 

Anza departed on September 8, 1780. He had received 
assurance that forty families were willing to abandon their 
homes for new ones, but his mission was a failure. On arrival, 
he learned that the forty families had left for Navaholand 
to await him there, confident that their neighbors to the east 
would alleviate their suffering temporarily. “In this belief 
they had put themselves in the power of the Navajo, but these 
barbarians had committed the crime of murdering all the 
men and making prisoners of the women and innocent chil- 
dren. This lamentable event was learned through two of the 
former who had succeded in fleeing and returning to their 
country.” * 

This horrendous tale is hard to believe, but the source of 
information is valid enough. More important, it strengthened 
the notion in Spanish minds that the Navahos would be a 
stronger foe to contend with if hostilities again broke out 
because their overall strength was growing with the addition 
of Moquinos to their numbers, either through an occasional 
foray against those people or by such an act of violence as 
Anza recorded. Since they had been enemies before, “‘it is to 
be presumed,” the Governor wrote, “that they would aspire 
to be so again, when they realize their strength, as is proved 
in every Indian tribe which considers itself numerous.” * 





41. Anza to Croix, May 26, 1780. Ibid., p. 223. 
42. Anza, “Diary of Expedition to Moqui.” Ibid., p. 232. 
43. Anza to Croix, January 17, 1781. Jbid., p. 241. 
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En route to Moqui, Anza encountered a party of Navahos 
on the Rio Puerco of the East and took advantage of the 
opportunity to urge them to continue in the path of peace, 
giving them along with the advice a bit of tobacco, a common 
practice in meetings with Indians. His friendly overtures 
were repeated when leading an expedition down the Rio 
Grande to Sonora in the November following his western 
jaunt. At Santo Domingo, two Navahos in company with a 
Gila woman sought to exchange a young Spaniard, a native 
of El Paso, for a little girl recently taken prisoner by the 
New Mexicans. The Governor was agreeable to the proposal 
so the exchange was effected, and he continued on his journey, 
having taken some precaution to conceal his purpose from the 
visitors who could readily turn informers.* 

But these brief meetings and courtesies with a few Nava- 
hos did not conceal the fact that minor annoyances had been 
committed by other members of that scattered people. And 
more important, the annoyances were attributed to the influ- 
ence of the Gila Apaches with their northern kinsmen. “In 
May of 1780, induced by the Gilefios, the Navahos, who enter 
the province in peace, stole from different districts thirty 
horses and a greater number of sheep.” And again in July 
they “continued their hostilities by stealing six horses from 
Acoma, and killing three Indians from Zufi and Pecos.” * In 
January of 1783, additional thefts were reported. Marauders 
stole nine animals from the Queres Pueblos on the ninth of 
January, although they finally lost out when the owners re- 
covered their stock. And again, when they raided the Abiquit 
region on the second of March, their thefts were recovered 
by the residents who had promptly pursued them.*® 

The real shock came when, on March 15, Anza learned 


from a Navaho that the Navahos of Encinal, Cebolleta, and 
San Mateo had set out to join the Gila Apaches in order to at- 
tack the Presidio at Janos. This news appeared certain, like- 
wise the attack, and in this view I have given Governor Anza 





44. “Diary of Expedition to Moqui.” /bid., p. 229. Anza, “Diary of Expedition to 
Sonora.” Ibid., p. 197. 

45. Croix, Report to Galvez, Arispe, March 23, 1781. A. G. I., Guadalajara 271 (1038- 
4-13). And Croix, “Extracto,” Arispe, March 26, Ibid. 

46. Croix to Rengel, Arispe, February 24, 1783. A. G. I., Guadalajara 518 (104-6-20). 
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the most seasonal counsels to force the Navahos to break the 
alliance and friendship with the Gilefos or to hold them re- 
spectful [toward us] in case that he does not carry out the 
first.” 47 


In other words, the proposal was for peace through diplo- 
macy, even to the point of appeasement in the modern mean- 
ing of that word, which presumedly meant toleration of 
minor depredations. And since minor depredations continued 
to take place,** and were never acceptable to those individuals 
immediately injured, it was essential that diplomacy be tried. 

The immediate goal was the breaking of the alleged alli- 
ance between the Navahos and the Gila Apaches in prepara- 
tion for another all-out drive against the latter which was 
pianned for the spring of 1784. Governor Anza was instructed 
in letters of December 1783 and January 1784 to accomplish 
this 


by all means possible, inciting the Navajos to declare war on 
the other, warning them to this end, that if they continued vio- 
lating the good faith with which they are countenanced in that 
province, not only would they be denied the protection which 
was dispensed them, but that they would be persecuted at the 
same time until they were destroyed and driven out of the 
country which they occupy. From this would follow the loss of 
their possessions and they would see themselves reduced to 
live in the hills a poor and wandering life which the Gilas and 
the rest of the enemies of this province lead.49 


This was indeed a serious threat, but if the Navahos can be 
credited with any judgment at all, in the light of past experi- 
ence they could take it with a grain of salt. Spanish arms 
had not proved too terrible so far. But the denial of protection 


47. Neve to Galvez, “Acompafia Extracto y Resumen de Novedades de Indios Ene- 
migos,” Arispe, January 26, 1784. A. G. I., Guadalajara 519 (104-6-21). 

The Spanish had of course more than once expressed the suspicion that the Navahos 
mingled with the Gila in depredations, despite the fact that they had a fixed abode and 
property which was open to attack. This serves to strengthen the idea that only a few 
of the Navahos were the troublemakers who allowed themselves to be persuaded by their 
southern kinsmen. See Croix, ““Ynforme,” Arispe, October 30, 1781. Guadalajara 103-3- 
24, £83. Published in A. B. Thomas, Teodoro de Croiz. 

48. On June 7, 1783, eleven beasts, probably horses. Both Navaho and Gila were 
accused of this act. On September 9, the Navahos took fifty-five animals from Jémez 
and Zia pueblos. Ibid. Phelipe de Neve to Galvez, Arispe, January 26, 1784. Audiencia de 
Guadalajara, 519 (104-6-24). 

49. Rengel to Galvez, August 17, 1785, Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 258. 
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also implied that the Spanish would turn the Ute warriors 
against them, which was more realistic and not to be taken 
lightly by the Navahos. The idea of using the Utes did not 
originate at this moment, but had played a part in Spanish 
thinking on Navaho affairs at least for a decade. 

Governor Mendinueta had followed this policy in the 
closing years of the last major struggle with the Navahos. 
By letter of June 20, 1774, he 


explained to your excellency that I was working towards mak- 
ing the Utah nation our ally and that I would remain neutral 
if war should break out between them and the Navahos so that 
with the Navahos it would require less action and be more 
easy to bring it [the Navaho Nation] to observe its obligation, 
which in effect I carried out in as much as on the eleventh of 
last November they [Utes] came to make their annual ex- 
change of skins, and at that time they informed me that they 
had begun the war and had one encounter with the Navahos 
in which they killed many individuals 


and captured five boys.°*° 

The initial move by Anza to break the Navaho support of 
the Gilas did not produce marked results. The Alcalde Mayor 
of Laguna led an expedition into the Gila country in October, 


1784, and penetrated as far as the headwaters of the Rio San 
Francisco. A few Navahos accompanied him, but he sus- 
pected that others had warned their kinsmen of his approach. 
At any rate, the Gilas were not at home.®! The Navahos may 
have engaged in similar activity again, but on the whole much 
remained to be done by the Spanish toward changing the 
Indian political situation. This led Rengel to reiterate the 
instructions to Anza in February of 1785. 

The Governor proceeded to adopt sterner measures. He 
forbade the Navahos to pass south of the Rio San José. To put 


50. Mendinueta to Bucareli, Santa Fe, March 30, 1775. A. G. N. Prov. Intern. 65, 
exp. 10, f37v. “In order to curb the Navahos, no better expedient has been found than 
that of protecting ourselves with the arms of the Yutas, and it is sufficient that they 
may declare war for the Navahos to desist from what they do to us, notwithstanding the 
fact that in the midst of peace they do commit small robberies and are accustomed to 
mix in the incursions of the other Apaches who cannot subsist without robbing because 
of the great sterility of the country where they live.”’ Croix, ““Ynforme,” Arispe, October 
30, 1781. Op. cit. 

51. Rengel to Marqués de Sonora (José de Galvez), March 2, 1786, Chihuahua. 
A. G. L., Guadalajara 521 (1064-6-23). This included a resume of enemy hostilities from 
August 1784 to the end of October 1785 for New Mexico. 
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teeth into this measure, the region south of the line was 
patrolled by a body of forty men under the instructions to 
seize any Navahos encountered and to bring them to Santa Fe 
for suitable punishment. He also forbade all trade with them. 


As a result of this action, forty-six Navahos, among them 
seven of their chiefs, presented themselves on June 5 to the 
Alcalde Mayor of La Laguna, indicating that they had de- 
termined to set out on the 12th on a campaign against the 
Gilas. For this purpose they asked him to aid them with eighty 
of our Indians. Their request with our compliments acceded 
to, they set out on the 16th, numbering one hundred and 
twenty horse, thirty foot, and ninety-four Indians from the 
pueblo who went to reenforce their detachment and witness 
their operations. It was noted that among the first were five 
chiefs of major popularity and those who had contributed most 
to the treason of their nation. 


They had two clashes with the Gilas, and claimed to have 
inflicted far more punishment than they had received. “On 
their return on the 25th, the governor ordered them rewarded 
opening to them as a sign of appreciation, and as a stimulus to 
the continuation of similar acts, commerce and communica- 
tion with the pueblos of the province which he had before 


closed to them.”’ 5 


After this they made two other campaigns with less impor- 
tant results, with the virtue of having inspirited the Navahos 
more with the desire for war which that governor was trying 
to keep alive. To him later fourteen leaders presented them- 
selves in Santa Fe, two of them chiefs and among them one 
very famous called Antonio, who because of the authority of 
his vote had suspended for a long time the rupture with the 
Gilas, and the very one who personally had been seen with his 
people in the camp of these enemies before Janos [Sonora]. 
Fourteen accompanied the Alcalde Mayor of La Laguna; and 
Antonio, confessing to the governor his infidelity and past alli- 





52. Rengel to Galvez, August 17, 1785. Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 260. There 
is some discrepancy in details about this Navaho venture, but it does not mar the sig- 
nificance of Anza’s accomplishment. In a later communication, the expedition departed 
on the 138th with 150 Spanish and Pueblo warriors, and ninety-four Navahos. Rengel 
to Marqués de Sonora (José de Galvez), Chihuahua, March 2, 1786. A. G. I., Guadalajara 
521 (104-6-23). 

Meanwhile, in March, some Navahos raided the Albuquerque district. They killed 
two persons, stole twenty-seven horses and killed twelve others. Pursuit followed; three 
horses were recovered at Los Quelites. Ibid. 
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ance, asked pardon and promised him that as much as he had 
been opposed to us, before, he would be devoted and faithful 
in the future. 


In return for aid then promised on the next campaign, 
the Governor agreed “to furnish to each one of the auxiliaries 
who presented himself an almud of pinole, mounts to carry 
them, and two head of cattle for the groups, because Antonio 
had indicated to him that without this aid they could not 
subsist the length of time reguired on” the expedition.** 

In the campaign of August, only thirty Navahos accom- 
panied Lieut. José Maldonado, and for only ten days. But 
they did make a joint foray with some Utes against the Gilas, 
and also aided the Alcalde Mayor of Zuni with three trackers. 
Meanwhile, the appetite of Rengel for results had only been 
whetted, not satisfied, and he was willing to pour more sup- 
plies into the Province as part of a concerted plan for a knock- 
out blow at the Gilas. To this end, he promised to send horses, 
mules, and 200 firearms to equip the militia and Navahos 
for the campaign. And he urged Anza not to relax the effort 
to keep the allegiance of the Utes and to incite the Navahos 
against the Apaches; in other words, “‘to oblige both to the 
fulfillment of the word which they had given to your lordship 
of aiding you in the war because of the benefit that may result 
to them by living in the shelter of these settlements and 
enjoying their commerce... .”’*4 

In the summer of 1785, Rengel rejoiced at Governor 
Anza’s claim that the Navahos had broken their alliance with 
the Gilas, but the rejoicing was only fainthearted. The few- 


53. Rengel to Galvez, August 17, 1785. Op. cit. 

July 15, 1785, fourteen Navahos, including four captains, appeared before Anza, 
offering to continue making war on the Gilefios. On the 27th, the captain and six men 
from the Rancheria of Guadalupe made the same offer. Rengel to Marqués de Sonora, 
Chihuahua, March 2, 1786. Op. cit. 

54. Rengel to Anza, August 27, 1785. Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 267. Rengel 
to Anza, January 18, 1786. Ibid., p. 266. 

At the end of February, 1785, Anza had negotiated a treaty of peace and alliance 
with some Comanches. The Utes, apprehensive of their own security in the light of this 
development, accused the Governor of double-dealing, but he promptly made a similar 
agreement with them. Otherwise, they had been at peace with the Spanish for a decade. 
Relations with these two tribes can be studied to a considerable extent in Thomas, 
Forgotten Frontiers. 

More mounts for the militia were needed “because those no longer exist which, 
bought by the royal treasury in the years of 1778 and 1779, were sent for the same pur- 
pose by order of the king.”” Rengel to Galvez, August 17, 1785. Ibid., p. 261. 
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ness of Navaho warriors who appeared for the several forays 
indicated that their support was also only faint hearted. The 
trouble was believed to lie in divided counsels among these 
potential allies, and the particular group of dissidents was 
thought to be the band of Captain Antonio, alias E] Pinto. 


Notwithstanding, the series of attacks to which your lordship 
refers, and the reflection which you make, establishes that 
although these Indians know well the advantages of having us 
as friends and the ruin which would come to them by obliging 
us to declare war upon them, this does not yet save them from 
fear of the Gilas and the repugnance they feel in sacrificing 
to our friendship the ancient ties of kinship and alliance which 
they have maintained with them. In this opinion, Captain An- 
tonio fortifies and assures them because he is the one who has 
been most oppose. to the Spaniards and has made himself 
respected among the others because of his great riches, and 
large number of relatives and partisans. Thus the body of the 
nation balancing itself between the influence of this chief and 
its own interest, the effects of both impressions have been seen 
without their having come to a decision at this time.®5 


In view of the suspicions held concerning Antonio El 
Pinto, the Spanish authorities turned to a present-day inter- 
national political maneuver popularly called a “‘fifth column.” 
Another chief was to be stirred into action as a rival to El 
Pinto. Cotton Negro was tentatively considered, but the final 
choice fell upon another by the name of Don Carlos. The basic 
purpose of course was to instill into the minds of these people 
the concept of unity and responsibility of leadership. The 
lack of these concepts was an important factor in the diffi- 
culty of arranging permanent or even temporary peace be- 
tween the two foes. Since the Navahos, or any other people 
for that matter, could not change their beliefs and way of 
life overnight, the Spanish policy was doomed to failure. The 
proposed alternative was extermination of the Navahos, and 
that was a task too that lay beyond Spanish power. 

In preparation for this major diplomatic move, Rengel 
forwarded in the winter of 1785 some presents for the meri- 
torious Navahos: some scarlet cloth, some colored bayetta 


55. Rengel to Anza, August 27, 1785. Jbid., p. 266. Rengel to Anza, January 18, 
1786. Ibid., p. 269. Rengel to Galvez, February 4, 1786. Ibid., p. 264. 
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(baise), long sheathed knives and bridles; the latter item 
probably for the few horses that might have to be given to 
the leaders. In addition he sent two large and one small medal. 
The bust of his Majesty was stamped on one side and on the 
other a crown of laurel with the words Al Merito. The large 
medal was intended for a chief of all the Navahos, and the 
small medal either for a secondary Navaho or Comanche 
chief. The other large medal was intended for the top Coman- 
che leader. A colored ribbon enabled the medal to be worn 
around the neck. They were understood to be “insignia of 
authority and honor.’’** 

Anza was instructed to accompany the lure of honor and 
prestige with a show of force, traditionally the fifth ace in 
the game of diplomacy. Arms and ammunition could be sent 
to the pueblo of Laguna and vicinity “as if to threaten them 
[Navaho] with some hidden design against them if they do 
not decide shortly, or to reassure them against the terror they 
have of the vengeance of the Gilas.”*’ In keeping with his 
instructions, Governor Anza arranged a meeting with the 
Navahos for March 22, 1786, at the crossing of the Rio Puerco 
of the East southwest of Sia Pueblo. 

On the appointed day, only the Alcaldes of Laguna, Zuni 
and Jémez and one Navaho met with the Governor. The other 
Navahos had been kept away by a rumor that the real purpose 
of the meeting stemmed from an order to exterminate them 
that supposedly had been brought with the annual spring 
caravan from Chihuahua, so they had fled to the mountains 
when the Alcaldes called at their several rancherias to notify 
them of the Governor’s instructions. The flight at least was 
real; the rumor was without foundation. The Navahos were 
indeed suspicious of Spanish motives as the latter had in- 


56. Ibid., p. 270f. 

Governor Anza had previously asked for four canes with silver points and an equal 
number of medals for Antonio and three other chiefs who had visited him in Santa Fe 
in the spring of the year. Rengel to Anza, August 27, op. cit., pp. 261, 268. But Rengel 
had only sent medals to be distributed as above, although he did say that he might send 
more medals and the canes in his letter of January 18, 1786. Op. cit., p. 271. 

57. Ibid., p. 272. “the Navajos are not entirely resolved to break with the Gilas, 
although they do not refuse it, knowing our friendship is more useful to their interests 
than that of the latter; but they might wish to enjoy the one without losing the other. 
This being incompatible with our principles, it is necessary that they decide.’’ Rengel 
to Conde de Galvez, February 4, 1786. Ibid., p. 264. 
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ferred long before this meeting. However, the Governor’s 
intentions were still achieved. The lone Indian promised to 
find his people and return with them in two or three days. 
He was as good as his word, and about eighty Navahos came 
with him; a small turnout in comparison with their total 
numbers, and a good indication of their disunity.** 

The Governor succeeded in his plan in-so-far as surface 
indications proved it. These Navahos promised to be ruled 
by one governor, and Don Carlos (not Cotton Negro) became 
the recipient of the large medal. In view of the scattered 
nature of Navaho living, Anza decided that a sub-ordinate 
chief should be appointed and the honor, symbolized by the 
small medal, was conferred on Don Joseph Antonio, not to 
be confused with Antonio alias E] Pinto, the troublemaker. 
The two official “chiefs were sons of the two old men most 
friendly to the Spaniards.” Individuals regarded at the time 
as captains of rancherias were left untroubled in their posi- 
tions except the ones who had a reputation for opposing the 
Spanish. This proviso without doubt applied to El Pinto, and 
it may be that he was arrested at this particular time. At any 
rate, he was lodged in the calaboose at Santa Fe at some un- 
speciied date. 


The Navahos having been organized in the political sense, 
agreed to the following: 


1. That they maintaining as they proposed the required 
subordination and fidelity, the protection of the king would be 
sought and declared in their favor. 

2. That to bring about the declaration of war against the 
Gilas one of the chiefs named with only Navajos and the in- 
terpreter should set out on a campaign at the will of the 
governor at the end of July of this year, so that besides their 
performance in the past year, the enemies might have this new 
proof that the Navajos were now moving frankly and volun- 
tarily against them. 

3. That from the people who might not be inclined in this 
expedition, that chief should hold out those whom he might 


58. Whi he Cebolleta Navahos were getting into a mood to dicker with the 
Spanish, their kinsmen to the north could be committing mischief. For instance, they 
stole some animals in the Abiquid region. The local official organized a pursuit and 
managed to kill one Navaho and recover twenty-two horses. Rengel to Marqués Sonora, 
Chihuahua, March 2, 1786. A. G. I., Guadalajara 521 (104-6-23). The incident of course 
happened many weeks before Rengel’s report. 
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consider fit to go as auxiliaries with the monthly detachments 
of troops; this reenforcement he fixed right there at thirty in- 
dividuals each month; for these individuals the Navajos ac- 
cepted with much gratitude the aid of horses and supplies 
dispensed by the Commandancy-General. 

4. That from the moment the council was dissolved they 
should go down to occupy their old camps to plant their seeds, 
and that, concerning the security which the governor guaran- 
teed them in conserving and sustaining them in that situation, 
they could proceed to build sod huts. 

5. Lastly, that for these ends proposed and to prove their 
acquittance, they received and assured on their part the life 
of the interpreter offering to be directed by his advice. 


To strengthen the seriousness and importance of this 
agreement in the minds of the Navahos, two Comanches in 
the Governor’s party stepped forward and exhorted them to 
be faithful to the agreement, otherwise they would suffer not 
only the wrath of the Spanish but also that of their allies, 
the Comanches.*® 

In order to make the new understanding more workable 
and to avoid future trouble, Anza proposed that he appoint 
a person to reside among them with the title of Interpreter. 
The Navahos assented to this, and suggested that the member 
of their party who was then interpreting be selected for the 
permanent job. The Governor agreed, settled upon him a 
monthly salary of eight pesos, and supplied the necessary 
equipment—a horse, arms and other supplies. Months later, 
beginning January 1, 1787, he was named on the military 
rolls in order to regularize the payment of the salary. At that 
time also a second Interpreter was provided to serve on cam- 
paigns; Interpreter number one was expected to reside 
among his people and serve as a listening post for the 
Governor. 

The Navaho leaders were surprisingly prompt in complet- 
ing part of their bargain. They were obligated to report the 
terms of the agreement to the rest of their nation for ap- 
proval. On March 30, Don Carlos and the Interpreter ap- 
peared in Santa Fe and reported that their people were 


59. Pedro Garrido y Duran, in Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 345ff. 
60. Ibid., 347. Urgarte to Anza, October 5, 1786. Twitchell, Spanish Archives, II, 
No. 943. 
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carrying out the agreement; that is, they were returning to 
resume planting operations. It required more time to conform 
to the full understanding. Again, on June 8, Don Carlos, Don 
Joseph Antonio and the Interpreter visited the Governor and 
reported that they had visited all the Navaho rancherias from 
Cebolleta to the Chuska Mountains. Everywhere their people 
had agreed to the terms of the March treaty in-so-far as it 
applied to them. There was just one trouble spot in the person 
of Antonio E] Pinto. But they had dealt with him in a way 
that no doubt pleased Anza and was quite in conformity with 
modern democratic principles, if that is not stretching the 
point too far. They had deposed him as a chief “because of 
certain suspicions that he had given us [the Navaho] of his 
restlessness and infidelity.” ™ 

E] Pinto’s stubborn reluctance to go along with Anza’s 
wishes had already led to his imprisonment at Santa Fe. At 
the time of the April visit of his associates to see the Gover- 
nor, he had been released by Anza with the delegation vouch- 
ing for his good conduct in the future. He took his leave for 
home “with affectionate display of love and gratefulness, to 
which I [Anza] replied in kind, and with strong advice con- 
ducive to his new life. . . .”®? But this pretty picture did not 
reveal the whole of the truth. 

There was a gap in the understanding between the 
Navaho and the Spaniard concerning proper conduct, and the 
latter was prepared to take sterner measures than imprison- 
ment to fill the void. Scarcely six months later Urgarte con- 
cluded to advise Anza that “If previous facts justify this 
concept [of unreliability], your lordship will search for the 
most secure and prudent means of destroying this individual 
or exiling him from his country without which the complete 
pacification of this nation will never be secured.” 


In civilized pueblos [communities] [Urgarte added], dis- 
gruntled individuals are not lacking. With much more reason 





61. Pedro Garrido Y Duran, op. cit., pp. 348-50. 

The visit to all the rancherias had been delayed because a party of Gilas stole a 
Navaho horseherd. “As far as the salines of Zufii, the Navajos followed without over- 
taking them. One of these enemies who presented himself at the rancheria of Encinal 
with the same accustomed confidence as before, they strangled at once.” Jbid., p. 349. 

62. Concha, “Informe,”’ June 26, 1788. Prov. Intern. 65, exp. 5, f11. 
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they could be among the barbarians who never have known the 
rules of obedience or the bridle of laws. Likewise, although the 
Navajo muy have manifested to your lordship the greatest 
submission and universal conformity to the method of govern- 
ment which your lordship has imposed upon them, I will not be 
surprised if many others remain rebels who, because of their 
known domiciles have been or still are distant from the others 
without possession which may oblige them to prefer a tranquil 
spot to an ambulant and liberty-loving life, may attempt to 
use force to maintain their independence. Your lordship being 
justly suspicious of all of these will oblige the good chiefs of 
the nation to make them come into their rancherias, using arms 
against them in case of opposition until reducing them and 
compelling them to their duty.® 


Urgarte wrote with greater truth than he realized. 

With political arrangements out of the way, and E] Pinto 
at large, Governor Anza turned his attention to carrying out 
the long planned expedition against the Gilas with the aid 
of his new allies, the Navahos and Comanches. Rengel had 
forwarded in the spring caravan the necessary equipment in 
the form of 200 carbines, 400 horses and 20 mules. These 
mounts were not for the regular soldiers! They were to be 
used by Pueblo and allied warriors, and only for the duration 
of a campaign. In addition, 1,000 pesos was sent northward 
for other expenses. The supplies were accompanied with in- 
structions to employ Navahos equal in numbers to the rest 
of the fighters drawn from the militia, settlers and Pueblos.™ 
If not too optimistic about the employment of Navahos, dis- 
appointment was certainly in store. When Salvador Rivera 
set forth in July from El Paso to scour the mountains north- 
ward toward Socorro, he led a troop of only twenty Navahos 
and twenty-two Comanches as against sixty other men.™ 
Otherwise, the proportion of allies was high. 

To further strengthen the new ties between the Navahos 
and Spanish, trade was reopened in June at the request of 


63. Urgarte to Anza, October 5, 1786. Twitchell, Spanish Archives, Il, No. 943. 

Don Jacobo Urgarte y Loyola, distinguished soldier and administrator, succeeded 
Rengel as Commander-General of the Internal Province on October 6, 1785, and held 
the post until 1790. Thomas, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 384, note 102. 

64. Rengel to Anza, January 18, 1786. Ibid., p. 269. 

65. Pedro Garrido y Duran specified 26 Navahos, 37 presidials, 90 militiamen, 60 
Pueblos, and 22 Comanches in Rivera’s command. Thomas, op. cit., p. 319. 
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Don Carlos when he visited Anza in Santa Fe. They were 
also given permission to attend the summer fair held with 
the Comanches where they hoped to dispose of their blankets 
which had already become well known in the eighteenth 
century as a quality article. ‘““‘The reciprocal trade and com- 
merce between the mentioned three nations [Navaho-Ute- 
Comanche] and the residents of New Mexico is one of the 
most essential and adequate means for clinching them in our 
friendship.”®* This friendship held broader horizons for 
Urgarte than mere trade. He even dreamed that Christian- 
izing them was not beyond the realm of possibility, or organ- 
izing them into formal settlements a-la-pueblo Indians, all 
conducive to intermarriage and thereby creating the firmest 
of all links between two people, a fusion of blood. 

The system of barter had long been abused to the dis- 
advantage of the Indians unless emphasis is placed upon 
psychological satisfaction. If a white man traded the colored 
plumes of a tropical bird, costing him the equivalent of ten 
dollars, for goods worth $500, he made a handsome profit to 
say the least. If the Indian were equally satisfied, then judg- 
ment on ethical grounds will be colored by the standard 
followed in judging. Since the tariff established in 1754 had 
become out of line with the change in values that had taken 
place through the years, a new one was drawn up to assure 
equity. 

In order to forward these desirable ends, whether results 
would be remote or not, the Commander-General favored 
better treatment for the Navahos, both in trade and in gen- 
eral relations with the Spanish people. Justice and fair deal- 
ing should be the ideal and practice. The Navahos should be 
encouraged to seek the former when wronged by appealing 
to the white man’s judiciary, the Alcalde or the Governor; 
in the market place sharp practices should be curtailed by 
fair-trade regulations; and the poor should be assisted when 
in need. Urgarte envisioned the pueblo folk trading in the 
Navaho rancherias at stated times and under regulations 
yet to be framed, including the tariff of prices. 





66. Galindo Navarro (Assessor), Chihuahua, September 4, 1786. Prov. Intern. 65, 
exp. 4, f3v. Garrido y Duran in Thomas, op. cit., p. 350. 
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Although this method [he believed], curbing free dealing, 
would produce in other circumstances and with other nations 
some ill feeling which would hold back the progress of com- 
merce, it is here a bridle necessary for containing the greed of 
the more enlightened party until the universality of experience 
in our heathen neighbors may place them in position to under- 
stand their interests and know how to appreciate the produc- 
tions of their country and of their industry, to establish by 
themselves the equilibrium of values in their goods with what 
they need from our hand.®7 


He was indeed an eighteenth century dreamer of Utopia— 
but a product of the Enlightenment. 

The Commanding-General also adopted measures for the 
further strengthening of political ties in the fall of 1786. The 
mounting costs of diplomatic and military relations with the 
frontier people led to the earmarking of 6,000 pesos annually 
“for all the extraordinary attentions of’ New Mexico. He 
also dispatched for the general and lieutenant general of the 
Navahos “legal titles which I augment with two hundred 
pesos salary to the first, and one hundred to the second, each 
year, to be paid them in effects for their use... .” 

The high hopes of the Spanish officials that they had 
broken the Navaho alliance with the Gilas, and that the for- 
mer would settle down as peaceful neighbors and allies in 
time of war, were often dampened in the months following 
the Spring meeting at the Crossing of the Puerco, but they 
were never completely destroyed for a number of years. As 
Urgarte explained to Galvez, “I shall not be surprised that, 
even though the body of the nation [Navaho] have main- 
tained themselves in the undertaking to campaign against the 
Gila in our behalf, there may be at the same time separate 
rebellious groups who may continue treating with them and 


67. Urgarte to Anza, October 5, 1786. Twitchell, Spanish Archives, Il, No. 942. 
Urgarte’s instructions to Anza concerning the Comanches revealed a policy similar to 
that adopted toward the Navahos. In addition, he proposed that Apaches under four- 
teen years of age held captive by the Comanches should be ransomed; adults could be 
killed ; there should be a gratuitous return of Christian captives; children of the chiefs 
could be sent to Mexico City for education: “‘the same is to be understood with respect 
to the Utes, and Navajos if it is possible.” Urgarte to Anza, October 5, 1786. Twitchell, 
Spanish Archives, II, No. 943. 
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some kind of an official paper indicating the appointment and the office of the new 
Navaho leaders. 
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raiding different settlements where they believe they may not 
be discovered.” If only a few indulged in such nuisance tac- 
tics, their own leaders could restrain them. But if large 
numbers once again assumed their former maurauding, 
“which would not be foreign to their false and inconstant 
natures,” then the final break between the Navahos and Gilas 
would have to be achieved by force, drawing heavily upon the 
Ute and Comanche allies for this purpose.® Urgarte, en- 
lightened statesman that he was, could face reality and act 
accordingly. 

There was some small indication that a few Navahos had 
not accepted the general understanding in full faith, but all 
told the defections were not serious. A few of them raided 
Abiquii and the Rio Abajo in September and October of 
1787.7° A more serious charge was made by friendly Apache 
informants that the Navahos had attacked Arispe in company 
with the Gilas in July of 1786, the very time when Rivera 
was seeking hostiles in the mountains west of Socorro. But 
specific proof of this accusation was never furnished. On the 
contrary, Urgarte received nothing but refutations of the 
charge as late as December. “Nevertheless,” be said, “I am 
suspending judgment until seeing the results of the inquiry 
entrusted to the governor” of New Mexico.” 

The one Navaho who continued in the ill-favor of the 
Spanish was E] Pinto. They suspected that he was the weak 
link in the chain of friendship and alliance forged around 
the Navahos, a suspicion that had existed since the accusation 


69. Urgarte to Marqués de Sonora, Chihuahua, December 21, 1786. Ibid. 

70. Urgarte, Arispe, January 14, 1788. Twitchell, Spanish Archives, II, No. 990. 

71. Urgarte to Marqués de Sonora, December 21, 1786. Thomas, op. cit., p. 344. 
Urgarte also indignantly wrote, ‘‘Everything fits into the perfidious character of those 
Indians, and is very well in accord with their distinguished malice. . . .” Of course he 
was weighing Navaho behavior against the white man’s concept of moral behavior, or 
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long after Urgarte and his contemporaries had ceased to be worried about the problem. 
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accusation in the Instructions issued by Galvez in August of 1786. “Documentos His- 
toricos de la Nueva Viscaya,” Historia 11. Nor was there any positive information as 
late as December in the hands of southern officials of any Navaho raid on the southern 
frontier, although Antonio e] Pinto had been seen at Janos in early 1783. 

And Urgarte to Concha, Arispe, January 14, 1788. Prov. Intern. 65, £24. 
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that he had been observed among a group of hostiles on the 
southern frontier in 1783. Several months or maybe a year 
after his release from prison in Santa Fe in April of 1786, 
he was again picked up and kept in custody. He had started 
for Isleta with three other men and a woman to trade in the 
belief that peace reigned and trade relations had again been 
restored. He was correct in his understanding of the situa- 
tion, but was not aware of his own status in Spanish eyes. 
Conforming to orders, Francisco Lovera, Alcalde of Laguna, 
arrested E] Pinto and took him to Santa Fe. His companions 
were promptly released, but they followed their leader to 
Santa Fe where they received assurances that El] Pinto would 
be well treated, so they returned to their homes. El Pinto 
denied that he had been hostile to the Spanish, and claimed 
that enemies had brought false charges against him. 

In the course of t' ne, the Spanish-appointed General of 
the Navahos and his Lieutenant, along with a varying number 
of followers, made repeated trips to see the Governor about 
E] Pinto’s release. On November 1, 1787, they were once more 
in Santa Fe for the same purpose. But the Governor was not 
yet ready to yield to their request because of plans for another 
campaign against the Gilas. Whether or not the charges of 
defection since the peace treaty could be proved against E] 
Pinto, it was a matter of prudence to keep him under control 
for the time being. So the prisoner remained in custody until 
April 4, 1788. He was then accompanied home by Vizente 
Troncoso, already a familiar figure among the Navahos. 

Troncoso not only accompanied E] Pinto, but also made 
it a point to visit the leading men in the rancherias of Guada- 
lupe and Cebolleta. They were very expressive in rendering 
thanks for the release of their associate, but the New Mexi- 
can’s real mission was of a more serious nature. Once more 
an attempt was made to strengthen the general policy en- 
visioned over two years before; Troncosa urged upon the 
Navaho leaders that they “strictly observe total separation 
in intercourse and commerce with the Gilefios and moreover 
they should foment and encourage the declared war and 
hostilities against this common and obstinate enemy... .” 
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They agreed to this, and also promised to be responsible for 
E] Pinto’s conduct.” 

Meanwhile, in the fall of 1787, Governor Fernando de la 
Concha (1787-1794) had roundly scolded the General of the 
Navahos, Don Carlos, for dragging his feet in not living up 
to the agreement to furnish a monthly contingent of fighters 
for action against the Gilas. It had had some effect, so the 
Governor claimed when the campaign of September was 
launched, because the Navahos were present in more reason- 
able number. In December, the Navahos engaged in two skir- 
mishes with the Gilas. In the first one they invaded Gila 
territory and seized forty-nine horses. The southerners in 
turn attacked the Navahos and captured nine horses, but they 
suffered the loss of a captain. Finally, in the month of May, 
1788, the Gilefios stole the horse herd of the Guadalupe 
Navahos, including in the number the four horses of the 
Interpreter, Francisco Garcia.” 

These several episodes brought joy to the Spanish au- 
thorities. They really believed in the summer of 1788 that 
the break between the Navahos and the Gilas was clear and 
final. And more important, the three major frontier people 
were at peace with the Spanish, sometimes cooperating to- 
gether in forays against the Gilas. But efforts were not neg- 
lected to maintain the favorable situation, and rewards were 
offered for military assistance. In June, the Navahos and 
Comanches were offered “‘a horse with bridle and two large 
knives” for each Apache prisoner brought to Santa Fe, in 
keeping with the general instructions that had been formu- 
lated nearly two years before (October 5, 1786). In the cam- 
paign launched in August, the Governor left Laguna with 
a small body of men, including Antonio E] Pinto and nineteen 
other Navahos. Fifty-three Navahos appeared at Laguna for 
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the undertaking, but only twenty were retained in order to 
reduce costs.75 

The presence of El Pinto from the Spanish point of view 
clinched the matter of the separation of Gila and Navaho. 
Many had doubted the wisdom of releasing him from prison, 
but now he was high in favor. The Navaho assaults on their 
kinsmen and former friends, the Gilas, had brought reprisals. 
E] Pinto had risen to the actual leadership of his people, that 
is, the portion of Navahos who had really come under the 
influence of the Spanish (although the Spanish authorities 
spoke in terms of the whole nation). He was outstanding in 
efforts for the defense of their homes. In the fall of 1788, he 
directed the construction of stone forts to ward off invaders, 
and was forward in volunteering for campaigns. In short, 
his status had undergone such a change that he was credited 
with being a man of extraordinary talent. Governor Concha 
finally concluded that he should be given the title of General 
that had long been held by Don Carlos. The latter had fallen 
into the descriptive classification of a weak leader. If a change 
were made in the command, his feelings could be assuaged 
with the title of “retired” general.” 

For the next several years the situation was fairly satis- 
factory to the Spanish authorities. Their Indian allies, the 
Comanches, Utes, Navahos, and even the Jicarilla Apaches, 
occasionally visited Santa Fe, a few at a time, and received 
gifts while enjoying the hospitality of the Governor. For the 
year 1789, the cost of entertaining visitors amounted to 5,906 
silver pesos. The Comanches were the most expensive, cost- 
ing 4,248 pesos. Expenditures for the Navahos amounted to 
842 pesos, the Utes 416, Jicarillas 320, and a few southern 
Apaches (not the Gilas, of course) 80 pesos.” The following 
year, Navahos called on the Governor several times. A cap- 
tain and twenty-two followers arrived on June 22. They 
received some indigo, cloth, a bridle, smokes, hatchets, and 
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some knives. On July 8, a leader and three associates arrived. 
On September 15, a party of eleven came for a visit and on 
November 12 the usual captain with nine followers were in 
the capital.7§ 

In the winter of 1792, the Utes and Navahos combined 
against the Comanches and raided one of their camps in the 
eastern buffalo country when the men were absent. The 
Comanches promptly retaliated against the Utes. In order to 
strike at the Navahos it was necessary to cross through the 
heart of the Spanish-Pueblo country. The Governor did not 
want intra-Indian friction at any time, and least of all did 
he want the Navahos stirred up in general, so he arranged 
for a meeting of leaders from both sides in Santa Fe to patch 
up the quarrel.”® But the more sorrowful event occurred a 
year later when El Pinto was killed by a raiding party of 
Gila Apaches. They attacked the Navaho rancheria of Guada- 
lupe and killed him with an arrow. A party of twenty-five 
Navahos, with two Jémez Indians and the Interpreter, over- 
took the raiders in the San Mateo Mountains, but no punish- 
ment could outweigh the death of El Pinto. In the words of 
Pedro de Nava, he was a fine person, obedient to the Spanish 
authority; he in turn had received respect and obedience 
from his own people, and moreover he had been an implacable 
enemy of the Apaches, “circumstances,” Nava mourned, 
“that would never be found in another person.” *® 

The closing years of the nineteenth century marked an- 
other era of good will between Navaho and Spanish. The 
friction over use of land in the Cebolleta area came tempo- 
rarily to an end. In keeping with the terms of peace arranged 
by Governor Anza, the Navahos had returned to their old 
planting fields, and arrangements were made whereby New 
Mexican pastors could move their stock into acknowledged 
Navaho territory, the one understanding being that the stock 
should not be permitted to range on the Indian farm land. 
The dire poverty of the New Mexicans in the decade of the 
1770’s, largely owing to losses suffered in war with frontier 
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foes, gave way to a measure of prosperity. The Navahos like- 
wise were enjoying to a much greater extent the fruits of 
their toil. From the viewpoint of a distinguished soldier and 
close student of frontier problems, the Navahos “were at 
another time the enemies of the Spanish. Today they are 
faithful friends, and are governed by a general named by 
the Governor. They suffer some annoyances from their coun- 
trymen the Chiricahua and Gila Apaches who mark the 
southern limits for the Navaho.*! 

Underneath the surface, however, of this era of good feel- 
ing were basic problems that could not be solved in the life- 
time of any one individual or governmental administration. 
The notion that the Navahos had acquired responsible gov- 
ernment was unsound, and the effort to reconcile Navaho and 
Spanish interests in land around the Cebolleta region was 
doomed to failure. Consequently, the era of peace finally came 
to an end and the old problems were reborn, except for one. 
The Navahos no longer were a keen source of worry to the 
central Spanish authorities in dealing with the Gila Apaches. 
They were to be a Provincial problem. 
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WEST OF THE PECOS 


By E. L. STEVE STEPHENS 


(Continued) 


Before we got there we learned was a big blowout going 
on there. We asked the boss how about staying a few days. I 
will ask Slaughter. We got everthing turned over and we 
was eating dinner. Slaughter and the men he sold to come up. 
They come over to the chuck wagon and got them some coffee. 
Slaughter stepped out among us cowpunchers and said we 
will stay here three days and take in the wild west show and 
see the gals and the men [who] got the cattle gave all us 
punchers a pass to the show. They asked are any of you going 
to enter in the show? We might. When we started I put my 
good boots in my bedroll and wore my good hat. We went to 
town and got cleaned up. Most of the boys stopped in to get a 
drink. I will be at a barber shop. You all come on down. 

We got cleaned up and went to the big blowout. Was a big 
bunch of cowboys and cow girls there. Some of the boys en- 
tered in calf roping that night and they got a little money 
after the show that night we went to the dance. Had a good 
time and the girl Goldie I rode against in Trinidad in 1905 
she showed me a swell time. She was married but she didn’t 
tell me until the next day. That was all right too. I asked her 
was her Dad here. He will be here tomorrow. I want to see 
him. Steve you can go to work for Dad. Are rou boys going 
to enter in the bronc riding? Maybe. The Indians put on a big 
war dance. We went to it. By that time nearly day light. 

Well the next day we went to the show ground. Some of 
the boys entered in the calf roping. One in the bull riding. 
Two of the boys and myself entered in the bronc riding. We 
taken off a little money when the show was over for the night. 
We went to the dance. Ever thing went off very nice and had 
good time. The gambling dens and thugs and rustlers didn’t 
start any trouble. Too many cowboys there. Well, the third 
day was coming up and that was the last day for the wild west 
show. All us boys taken a hand in the show. Some roped 
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calves, some in steer riding, some in bronc riding. That was a 
big day. We all went to town. Two of the cowboys got strayed 
off and didn’t come to the wagon that night. The next morn- 
ing the boss sent me and two other boys. Go and look for 
them. They just got in the wrong dive and the gals and their 
hubbies got what money they had and called the law and put 
them in jail. We found them in jail. We paid their fine and we 
went to the wagon and we started back to the ranch. We was 
ten days on the road. We made it in. 

It was getting late in the fall and getting cold weather. 
We didn’t do much the rest of the winter. Just scouted and 
rode the gaps in the mountains. Well spring about here. Get- 
ting things ready to start to work. The grass are fine and the 
horses are fat. Won’t be long the show will start. For a few 
days we are going to have several new cowboys this cow 
work. We have some fun. Ever time we get some new cowboys 
we round up the cow ponies[,] well the chuck wagon pulled 
out one morning. It was in May 1913. We are going to work 
country we haven’t worked in a long time and we will have it 
a little rough. I am a little afraid we are going to work 
Painted Cave country. Ever thing there but white men. 

We had been on the road two days when another cow out- 
fit joined us going up there. The morning of the third day I 
started out to help the horses rangler to round up the horses. 
A wild cat jumped up and scared my old pony. He whirled and 
went to bucking and fell down and throwed me but I held 
to the bridle reins. We finished Painted Cave country south 
of Bluewater and went back to La Bajada country, Bill Stub- 
blefield, Brand XIT. That east of Cochiti Indian Pueblo coun- 
try. That was not so bad but seen it better. Lost several horses 
in that work but that nothing new. Well we finished that work 
and pulled in to the ranch for the winter. We had a hard 
winter. So cold and snow. All the cowboys left but four of 
us[,] even the cook went to town for a month. We was about 
out of beef to eat. It was clear one morning. I said to the boys 
how about me and Jack go and get a fat calf. Or a buck deer. 
We found a fat deer about five miles from the ranch. By that 
time it was snowing. We killed him. Didn’t know just how we 
was going to get him into the ranch. We decided we just carry 
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his hindquarters so we wrapped the hindquarters in our 
slickers and tied on the back of the saddles and pulled out 
for the ranch. Them old ponies tried to buck all the way to 
ranch. We rode up to the ranch house and I started to get off 
and my old pony throwed me off and sprung my wrist and 
the boys soaked it in vinegar and wrapped it in brown paper. 
In a short time I was al! right. We made it through the 
winter all right. 

Well the spring of 1914 was here and we begin to get 
ever thing ready to send the first wagon to town for chuck 
for the cow work. While the freight wagon was gone us cow 
punchers gathered the cow ponies. In about that time the cow- 
boys was dropping in to work. Well, the freight wagon got 
in and the old cook come with it. The old devil was gone all 
winter and us boys had to cook. We told him we ought to run 
him off. We was glad to see him. He sure was a good cook. 
He was the same cook that got after that old boy with the 
butcher knife. He got their in time to fix our supper and sure 
was good. 

The wagon started 3 or 4 days but some of the new cow- 
boys didn’t know the boss didn’t have any gambling. Some 
was playing poker and the boss come up. Boys we don’t allow 
gambling with this outfit. One said the wrong thing and he 
got run off. The spring of 1914 the chuck wagon left the 
ranch for Barr Canyon where we started the cow work. That 
was a little better country to work in. Not much trouble. We 
got through in Barr Canyon and moved north to Turkey 
Canyon. Work and mark and branded the calves. We was 
about to finish this fall work. The chuck wagon pulled into 
the ranch. It was getting a little cold weather. 

We had been in several days. I told the boss I wanted to 
go home. He said Steve you can if you want to. When you get 
ready you come back. I never did go back. I begin to get ready 
to leave. I was lost. I had lost the best friend I ever had. My 
old dun pony died. He carried me through lots of tight places. 
When we get in a tight place I would lie down and he would 
too. Just like buring a brother to me. The boss said Steve I 
will carry you to town and you can take the stage coach there. 
I put my bedroll and my saddle in the buckboard and left for 
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town. I told the boys I would see you. We left for town. Taken 
us a day and a half to go to town and I had to wait three days 
for the stage coach to get in. I got on that stage coach when 
it left for Bernalillo and made it to that raw hide town and 
stayed there over night and part of the next day. I left there 
for Albuquerque. 

I stayed there a few days and I run in to a man by the 
name of Miller. And got to talking to him and he knew my 
brothers in Texas. He asked me where have I been. I said 
north west of here. He told me he had leased a grant [town- 
ship] close to Blue Water, 70 miles south west, Brand was 
ML and was going to move some cattle out there from Texas. 
I asked him if he ever run any cattle in this country. He said 
he hadn’t and he asked me how long had I been in this coun- 
try. I told him 12 years. We went and had supper together. 
He asked me where I was staying. I told him that the place I 
was staying at. We was walking up the street and dropped in 
a saloon. Us have a drink. I never drink. You can’t drink and 
stay in this country very long. 

He asked me my name. I said Steve. He looked at me. I 
had seen him when I was a young lad. He was a middle age 
man when I was a lad. We went to the hotel. Go through a 
door there was a dance hall. There was several gals in there. 
Some was dancing and we set down. Was looking on. One 
come over and set down. She said us dance. He danced and 
drink a bottle of beer. I danced a few sets and bought a few 
bottles of beer. Them gals said don’t you drink? I said no. 
We will buy you some wine. One went and got a bottle and 
handed it to me. I turned up like I was drinking but never 
drink a drop. Every time I got a chance I poured it in the 
spittoon. I didn’t drink with any stranger. We went to the 
hotel. 

The next morning I got up before Miller did and went and 
got me a cup of coffee and then I went back to the hotel and 
Miller was up. We went and had breakfast. He said Steve 
I want you to work for me. I said where. He said here at 
Blue Water. I asked how much are you going to pay. He told 
me I never said any more about that until late that evening. I 
said when do you want me to start to work. Right now. I said 
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when are you going to ship some cattle out here. Just as soon 
as I get back to the ranch in Texas. The next morning we went 
back to the ranch southwest of Blue Water. Miller got a man 
with a buckboard to carry us and chuck out to the ranch. We 
made it O. K. We unloaded and I looked around. Things 
looked very good. Grass was fine. Was an Indian [Zuni] 
reservation near by. No horses belonged to the outfit. Miller 
said had to buy some ponies. The man brought us out to the 
ranch. I talk to him about some ponies He told me we could 
buy some ponies from the Indians. 

The next day my friend the Indian Chief, Gray Eigal, 
and two other Indians come over. We asked them to get off 
and stay awhile. So they did. So we talked a while and I asked 
the chief if he had any ponies he would sell. He nodded his 
head. How many I said. 3 or 4 good ponies. I will bring over 
tomorrow. So the next day he come over and brought ten 
ponies. The man brought us out said to Miller and me you 
can buy them ponies for about ten dollars a head. We bought 
4 head. I asked chief what he wanted a head. He said fifteen 
a head. I said chief we are going to be neighbors. We are 
going to give you 20 dollars a head. So Miller paid him the 
money and chief said come to see big chief. I patted him on 
the back. 

After chief left, Miller said Steve what did you give him 
more than asked. I said Mr. Miller that will save you thou- 
sands of dollars. You have got to get along with them people. 
After they left I decided I would try them ponies out. Was 
good looking ponies. One of them bucked me off. Was salty 
pony. They made good cow ponies. In a day or so Miller left 
for Blue Water to take the train back home to ship some cattle 
out. He shipped four hundred cows and calves out here. While 
I was waiting for them to arrive I scouted the range to spot 
the water and everything and went by to see the chief and 
the other Indians to see how ever thing looked like and look 
the Indian gals over. I didn’t stay very long. The chief asked 
me to come back. I will. You come over. Had to make friends 
with the Indians. 

Well the cattle come in to Blue Water, and I met them. 
There I saw the chief and I will be over early in the morning 
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and bring 5 or 6 with me to help you. We got them unloaded 
and drove to the ranch. The chief left 4 of his men to help 
me to get the cattle located on the range. I told Miller these 
Indian boys was going to help me for a few days. All right 
Steve, anything you do is all right with me. I see you can get 
along with them Indians. When we got the cattle located I 
saw the chief to come over in a day so he come over and 
I gave him a fat calf for him letting his boys helping me. 
Chief and his people was a friend of mine. I found out later 
the other outfits couldn’t stay on this ranch for the man was 
running the ranch run some of chief men out one time. 

Fall was coming on. I was scouting on east side of the 
ranch. I knew was a Spanish settlement on San Jose creek 
valley. I decided I would ride down and look it over. I rode 
up where a man pulling corn. I told him where I was staying 
and he told me his name. We talked a while and he said us 
go and get a drink of water. I tied my horse. That was up my 
alley. I wanted to see if they was any girls down there. I saw 
some good looking girls but they was like a mule with a net 
fly after him. Shy. I didn’t stay long. We went back where 
he was pulling corn. I untied my pony and started to leave. 
He said you come back to see us. We have a dance. I thanked 
him and I said you come over and bring your family to see me. 
I am batching over there. He said I will. I said to myself 
maybe I can get a toe holt. 

Well, cold weather come on and I needed some chuck and 
horse feed. I sent into the store where I traded and the store 
sent me a load out. About the middle of Nov. I saw that 
Spanish man and he said come over Thanksgiving evening. 
We are going to have a big dance and supper. About noon I 
got cleaned up and started over and got about a mile from 
the ranch. My old pony got buggered at a bob cat. Jumped 
up and went to bucking and bucked under a tree and tore my 
coat and my shirt. But I went on anyway. I got there they 
met me at the gate. We went to the lot and I unsaddled my 
pony and put him in the lot and feed him. We went to the 
house. I meet his folks and several others. Some could talk 
good English. Was[n’t] long was a large crowd there. I had 
never seen so many girls. Was long until the music started. 
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I didn’t take hand for a while. Let them Mexican boys get with 
their girl friends. It would [n’t] do to take one of them boy[’s] 
girl friend[,] to many Mexican boys there. 

The Mexican boys just have one real girl. I got them 
spotted. One good looking senorita setting over next to the 
wall. She hadn’t danced but one set. I seen she didn’t have a 
boy friend there. I walked over and said us dance. All right. 
We danced one set and the music stopped for a few minutes 
and we went and set down. She was like a young mule. Was 
shy. Was another girl come and set down by us and begin 
talking. I would talk back. Was long she began to get a little 
tamer. About that time the music started. This first girl said 
us dance. She asked me my name. I said Steve. She told me 
her name. She knew where I worked. That set was over. I 
said I was going to dance with that girl we was talking to. 
We danced that set. She would show you a good time. I didn’t 
dance the next set. Midnight supper was ready. That first 
girl I danced with come over and said us go and eat[,] 
one of the old men turn thanks and we eaten. They put on a 
feast. I am telling you I never seen any one take a drink, 
dance all night. It snowed all night. 

Next morning everybody was leaving out to go home. 
This gal said come to see me. I said you come to see me. One 
of her brothers hit me up to work for me. If I need anyone 
I will come and see you. I figured that would give me a chance 
to see the girl. Way things turned out I could go over. I sent 
the boy word to come over. I want to see him. He come over. 
I got the word you sent me. Well the girl come with her 
brother. I was gone but I come in just before sundown and 
rode up the corral. I saw a man at the house. They started 
down where I was. Then I knew who they was. I unsaddled 
and we went to the house. I teld him what I would pay him 
by the month. By that time it was after dark and it sure was 
snowing. I would ask you to stay all night but what would 
your folks think? Daddy said you may not be at the ranch 
when we get there. You all don’t start back if you can’t get 
back before sundown. Well that put me to thinking where 
am I going to bed down that girl. I had my bedroll and Miller 
had a bed. 
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Well any way we started supper. The boy and the girl 
jumped in and we got it ready and we sed down and eat. But 
I was thinking what I was going to do with the third one. 
We washed up the dishes. Miller always carries a folding cot 
with him. Was a little closet he put his stuff in when he comes 
out. I looked in it and it was in there. I taken some blankets 
off my bedroll and some off Miller’s bed and fixed the coat[,] 
Miller and my bed was in the room where the stove was so 
I fixed the cot in there to. We set around and talked until 
10 or 11 and it was still snowing. I told the girl she could 
sleep in Miller’s bed. The boy slept on the cot. I said gal I 
haven’t got no pajamas but I have got some long handles you 
can sleep in. She said what that: I got a pair out. She said 
we call them long drawers. She said I believe I will sleep in 
them. Well me and the boy went in the other room until she 
got in bed. Well me and the boy went to hed. 

Next morning I got up about five anc started a fire in the 
cook stove and put the coffee pot on. Was long that boy was 
up and the girl was up. She washed her face, Can I use your 
comb. I said Yes. By that time the coffee was ready. We set 
down and drink coffee. I got up to start breakfast. She said 
what do you want me to do? I said you can get the steak 
ready to cook. I had a beef hanging on the side of the house. 
She sent her brother to cut some off. I had to mug her a little. 
I made sourdough bread. She got the steak ready and she 
cooked it. She was a jam up cook. After we eat I said to her 
brother we better go and feed the ponies. When we finished 
feeding and got back to the house she had cleaned up the 
kitchen and making up the beds. 

The snow was about a foot deep. Went and saddled up 
and the boy and girl started home. I went part of the way 
with them. I told the boy when it cleared up you come over 
and bring your bedroll. In a few days he come over and I put 
him to work and he made me a good hand. Ever week or two 
his dad would come over to see how we was getting along. 
When we got caught up with the work we would go over to 
see his folks and see the girl. She was a swell looking and 
neat as a pin. 

It was about time to start marking and branding. I rode 
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over to Reservation to see the chief and the rest of Indians. 
The chief and some of his boys could come over and help me 
when I started to work. Chief said any time you get ready 
you let me know. The spring of 1915 around the first day I 
was ready to go to work. I let the chief come over and some 
more Indians helped me until I got through branding. When 
we got the cattle set down the chief and his boys getting ready 
to go back to reservation he said we are going to have a war 
dance. I said I will furnish the beef. In a few days they come 
over to get the beef. Chief said come over tomorrow. 

The next day come. I cleaned up and went over and stayed 
all night. I sat around and watched them dance. Was several 
Indian girls there. I talked to them and had a good time. But 
I kept my eye on them young Indian boys. Jealous if a white 
boy talked to them girls very much. I knew they was that 
way before. I went over there for I had been to Indian reser- 
vations and dances before I came here. The next morning 
about sunrise I left for the ranch. I saddled up my pony. The 
chief shook my hand and said we glad you come over and 
come back. I thanked him and rode off. The boy was working 
for me was waiting for me the evening before. I told him he 
could go and see his folks but he beat me back to the ranch. 
I was half asleep when I started to get off my pony. He bucked 
me off and bunged my knee up. I could walk that scared that 
boy. He helped me to the house and didn’t have a darn thing 
to put on my knee. The boy said Mr. Steve you lay here on 
the bed and I will go and get something to put on it. Was 
sure hurting but I didn’t tell him. 

It was big as two knees when he got back. His daddy and 
my girl friend come back with him. They jumped in and 
soaked my knee in hot water and salt and then they wrapped 
it up. We are going to carry you home with us. So my wife 
can doctor you. I couldn’t go for I couldn’t stand for it to 
hang down. The old man sent the girl back home and told her 
to come back in 2 or 3 days. The girl come back with some 
more dope. I was better. I could let my leg hang down in a 
few days I could ride some. They sure was good to me. 

Was behind with my work. Fixing some gaps in moun- 
tains getting ready for winter. We got caught up before the 
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snow begin to fall. One Sat. evening I let the boy go home 
and come back Sun. evening. I was fixing supper when he 
come in. He said Mr. Steve going to have a big dance and 
supper at my uncle’s. I asked him when. He told me it was 
a month off. I was ready to move some cows and calves to 
another pasture. I said we have got lots work by then. We 
will try and make it. He said I will get daddy and sis to help 
us. I said your daddy had his own work to do. It two fire 
[far] for them to come over and go back ever day. I was one 
[on] the east side and the old man seen me on a ridge driving 
some cows he sent a man to cut me off and tell me to come 
down to the corn field. He wanted to see me. I went down 
where the old man was. When are you going to move the cows. 
I told him when. He said I will be there and bring some help. 
You bring a bedroll I said. It late. I better go. 

The evening before was to start the old man come and 
the girl come over. Me and the boy had been gone all day 
and [did not] get in until sundown. The girl and her dad 
had supper ready when we got in. We eat and cleaned up 
the kitchen and set around the fire a while and fixed the beds. 
Got up early next morning. The girl and myself got break- 
fast. Her dad kindly made up the beds and the boy feed the 
horses. When it got about sunrize we pulled out. Had good 
luck finding the cows and calves. Was in Cisco Canyon. We 
carried them and put them where I wanted them. And went 
into the house and cooked supper. Didn’t have any dinner. 
I sure was hungry. But we had a pot of beans that girl put 
on that morning. Well we eat supper by dark it was trying to 
snow. But it didn’t snow much. 

Next morning we pulled out early but we fixed us a bite 
to eat and carried it along. We got through for the day. Going 
to the ranch house the pony the old man was riding got scared 
and turned back into a tree and hurt his leg and we left him 
at the house next morning. He didn’t like that much. With 
good luck we will finish that day. We finished that day. We 
got through and went into the ranch about sundown. He was 
cooking supper. I said dad how are you? All right. Not much 
sore. That good I said. The next morning they was getting 
ready to go home. He said I don’t want any pay. He said 
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wouldn’t take it. I gave the girl ten dollars. She said I don’t 
want the money. I said if you love me you will take it. Well 
they pulled out for home. 

In a week me and the boy had the cattle located and we 
was about out of beef. We went up on Barr Canyon and found 
one with its mother so we drove them in the next morning. 
We butchered it. I told the boy to go and get a pony. We hung 
half of the beef on the side of the house at the ranch. The boy 
said where are you going to put this other? I said on that 
pony. We had to blindfold that old pony to tie the beef on 
him. We pulled out with the beef. We got about two miles 
from the ranch. The old boy said Mr. Steve what are you 
going to do with this beef? We are going to carry it to your 
folks. Don’t you say anything when we get there about the 
beef. When we rode up his mother and sister met us at the 
yard gate. His dad was at the barn feeding his stock. He had 
been gathering corn. He come to the house. We better take 
this off this pony. We taken it off and carried the beef on the 
back porch. Still the old man didn’t know what it was. I told 
Mick[,] that the boy’s name, I didn’t know just what his name 
was. Anyway he unwrapped it. The family was proud of it. 
Mike’s mother said I will cook some for supper. The mother 
and the girl jumped in and fixed supper. Was long they had 
it ready. The old gent said Steve us go to the barn while they 
getting supper. He wanted to show me his hogs and every- 
thing he had at the barn. 

Was long his wife called John supper’s ready. That was 
the first time I ever heard his name. We went to the house 
and got ready for supper and we set down at the table. The 
old man had a black book in his hand and he opened this book 
and put his hand on it then returned thanks. We ate supper. 
The old man said Mr. Steve us go in by the fire and smoke. 
After we left out Mike’s mother told him to go and carry our 
horses to the barn and unsaddle them and feed the ponies. We 
talked an hour or so. I said boy, we better go. It was trying to 
snow but it wasn’t cold. The old lady and the old man said you 
all are going to stay over night for you all horses are at the 
barn and unsaddled and fed. Well we stayed over night. Was 
long a bunch of boys and gals come in and brought their music 
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with them. We had a good time. We had danced 2 or 3 sets. 
The boys come over where I was. We don’t care for you danc- 
ing with our girls. Thanks, boys. For Mexican boys are 
jealous of their girls. I didn’t want to get into trouble with 
them Mexican boys. The boys and girls showed me a good 
time. No drinking at that old man’s place. Well about mid- 
night them gals and boys went home. 

The next morning Mike and I went to the ranch. When 
we got ready to leave the boy’s mother brought the biggest 
sack she could find full of cookies. I said thank you. We can 
duck them in coffee. We made it in with the cookies. We 
changed horses and rode up to what was called Panther Can- 
yon and riding up the canyon our horses begin to snort and 
buggered. I looked up. There was a panther laying on a bluff 
nearly over us. We turned back. The boy said kill him. I said 
we are to close. If I didn’t kill him he would kill one of us or 
both of us. We rode a little way and we turned around and 
I shot him but didn’t kill him. Broke a front leg. Are you 
going to follow him up? I said no, he could be hid and he 
might jump on one of us. We rode on up the canyon a way 
and found a calf just been killed by some wild beast. We went 
on around to the ranch. And we unsaddled and went to the 
house and found some one had been there and eat but didn’t 
clean up the dishes. We cooked and eat and washed the dishes. 

Didn’t sleep much. The bobcats screamed and fought all 
night close around. We just got up and fixed breakfast and 
drink our coffee and eat. And saddled up our ponies and left 
for reservation to help the chief of Zuni Indian. For he had 
been helping me work the ranch cattle. Was late when we got 
back to the ranch. The winter was here and snowing. Was 
now about the middle. I told Mike the boy was working for 
me if it kept this up we can’t make the dance Thanksgiving 
night. This boy are working for me one of his uncle girls 
are going to get married Thanksgiving night and have a big 
dance and supper. It warmed up a little a few days before 
then. The snow was two feet deep in the canyon we went up. 
In the evening we started over to take in the dance. The boy 
was working for me his old pony he was riding fell off a 
bluff. Could see the snow had it covered up. I got him out. 
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Bruised him some. We went on to his Dad’s and stayed there 
to go to the dance. Talked to the old folks and the girl. We 
eat supper. Was long was a bunch of boys and girls coming 
in for the dance. About eight o’clock the priest come in and 
they had prayer service and married the boy and girl. It was 
a swell wedding. And the dance got started. Was a large 
crowd there. I was the only white person there. I felt a little 
funny. 

The dance went on fine until after supper. A while before 
supper was four Mexican boys come in the house but they 
didn’t dance. Before supper we all eaten but I don’t know if 
they did or not. I didn’t see them. Was a large crowd there. 
The music started and some went to dancing. I and some 
others was standing close to the door talking and them Mex- 
ican boys come in. I kept my eye on them I knew one had a 
gun on for I had seen it. One of them went over and asked a 
girl to dance with hem. She didn’t want to. He walked away. 
A boy and this girl went to dancing and danced close to this 
boy. Asked the girl to dance with him. He stuck his foot out 
and tripped the girl then the little thing started. The boy 
[who] asked the girl to dance with him started to pull his 
gun. I pecked him on the head. One of this four boys got 
bunged up pretty bad. Was a Mexican law there and carried 
them off. When everything got settled down we went back 
to dancing. The rest of the night we had a good time. 

About daylight everybody was leaving out. Everyone was 
gone but a few boys and girls and we eat breakfast after a 
while Mike and I left for the ranch. I asked Mike did he know 
them boys. He said I have seen them a few times. They live 
down the river about 15 miles. This girl’s folks did live down 
there but moved up here. I could figure the rest out. 

I didn’t have much to do that day. The next day we went 
over where we moved the cattle. Looked around. It was late 
in the evening when we got back to the ranch. Everything 
looked funny. The horses was in the corral with the gate shut. 
I said Mike did we leave the horses in the corral? He said no. 
i turned them out and closed the gate. We unsaddled and fed 
the ponies and went to the house and started supper and set 
down and eat. And was washing the dishes. I heard spurs 
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rattle. I thought I buckled my gun on. I couldn’t see anything. 
Mike said Mr. Steve what are you doing with your gun on? 
We finished putting the dishes up and went in by the fire and 
I pulled my gun off and laid it on the bed close by. 

I had pulled my boots off. A man jerked the door open 
said, Don’t move. You won’t get hurt. He said howabout 
something to eat? What we had cooked I told Mike to put it 
on the table. He stood up and eat. When he finished eating 
he said boy put all that bread and that meat in a sack. Mike 
did and he taken our gun and said boy put that sack on the 
table. He picked up the sack and backed out the door. When 
I get on my horse I will leave your gun on the ground. After 
he left we went and got our gun. Mike said he was a hard 
looker. I said Mike several of them kind[,] just hold your 
head and play their game safe. You may get the drop on 
them soon. That’s a great life if you don’t weaken, I said to 
Mike. 

Well, spring about here. The grass are getting green. The 
spring of 1915 I got word from Mr. Miller he would be out 
in a few days. I went ahead and got things ready to mark 
and brand the calves. I got some cowboys to help me and I 
got Mike’s father to do the cooking. We had been working 2 
days when Mr. Miller got to the ranch. He told me to hold 
all the steers. He had sold them. We finished marking and 
branded and delivered to San Ysidro and laid over three days 
for us boys to get some clean socks and some to get a few 
drinks and see the girls too. And take the dances in. For one 
boy that was Mike and myself hadn’t been to town in eight 
months. We was rusty. We cut our hair with the mule shears 
and shaved with our pack knives. That no lie either. 

We got back to McCarty’s in time to take the wild west 
show in. For three days all us boys but one taken a part in 
the show. Some roped calves. Some in bull riding myself and 
two other boys in bronc riding. I got bucked off the first day. 
The rest of the boys all right. We went to the dance that 
night and had a good time. I seen three old cow pokes I first 
seen in 1906 in Pueblo, Colo., at a big wild west show. We 
stayed there three days. The last night we was there we all 
went to town. We went in a saloon. Some was dancing with 
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the girls and drinking too much. We all went to the wagon 
but two. We couldn’t find them when we got ready to go to 
the wagon. The next morning three of us boys rode up and 
got off and tied our ponies to the hitching pole and looking 
around. I said yonder come a law. We are looking for two 
boys. Have you got any boys in your jug? We went with him 
to the jail. They was in jail for fighting. We paid their fine 
and got them out. They didn’t have a dime. They said we god 
rolled. Them gals and pimps got our money. That what the 
fight started over. 

We pulled out to the ranch. We was six days getting to 
the ranch. We had to wait for a creek to rundown so we could 
cross. Along in November Mr. Miller come out and brought 
a man with him to buy the cattle and take up his lease. So 
Miller sold out to him so he wanted me to work for him. I 
will until spring. For the same pay I am drawing now and let 
me keep my hand, I have now. I told Mr. Miller I was going 
to keep two of the best ponies we got off the Chief Indian. 
Miller told Jones we are going to keep two of the ponies. We 
put a tally brand on them we kept. Jones lived in Kansas City. 
He went back home. We had a very cold winter. I got one of 
my feet frozen in February. Mike my boy was working for 
me said Dad had some medicine. He would go and get Dad. 
He can fix you up. So he did. Was but a few days I could 
walk. 

Early in the spring Mr. Jones came out from K. C. Every- 
thing was all right he said. When are you going to begin 
branding? I said in about a month. He said I will send a man 
out to take care of the tallying and run the iron. I said you 
better send a whole crew with him. In about 2 weeks I got 
some of my Indian friends and my Mexican friends to come 
over and help me. We was through branding when that joker 
got out to the ranch. He got a man to bring him out that 
night. He asked me when are we going to brand. He said to 
me he has come out to run the branding. I said you have to 
wait till next year for I have done branded. He got mad. I 
did too. He started to get up out of the chair. I knocked him 
down. I said get up for a little the wild cats would sandpaper 
your bones. You better be careful you not in K. C., Mo., now. 
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The next morning I made coffee and fixed some breakfast. 
This dude didn’t eat much. He said would you catch me a 
horse. Mike and myself had a pony here we didn’t ride unless 
we felt lucky. I caught this pony for our new boss. He saddled 
this pony up and he got on the pony and we rode out the 
gate a little ways from the gate. This old pony fell apart and 
bucked our new boss off. He got up and said have you got any 
more horses. No that’s your mount. That’s the only one. I said 
you and I are going to town. We went in the store where I 
done all my trading for the ranch. I asked him to get hold of 
Jones in K. C. Mo. for me and he sent Jones a telegram while 
we was waiting I said us go and get a cup of coffee and a bite 
to eat. He was still puffed up. What do you want with Mr. 
Jones. You wait and see. We went back to the store. A tele- 
gram was there. I will be there in 3 days. 

He come out. I told him I had quit. I paid Mike what he 
had coming. I saddled one and packed the other one. I left for 
Blue Water. I reached Blue Water the next day. Stayed 
around there a few days. I left there and travelled east and 
southeast for several days. Reached San Felipe. Was an old 
fort. Stayed there a few days for my ponies to rest up and 
myself. I was offered a job with a big outfit but they didn’t 
pay enough. 

I left there for Stanley. Thought maybe I would work for 
a man I had seen several times in 1905 and 1906. I rode in 
to Stanley late one evening and put my ponies in an old stage 
coach yard and fed them. And walked up in town and went 
in a cafe to get a cup of coffee and a bite to eat. Was a bunch 
of gold miners in there. I set down at a table close to the 
door. I got through eating and paid the girl. She said some 
girls in the back dancing. I had done seen them in there. 
Too many odds in there for one man. I went out and up the 
street to a hotel where all the cow men holed out. Wasn’t long 
after that they had a gang fight in that cafe. One man got 
killed. 

I stayed all night in the hotel. Never seen a man I knew. 
Everybody looked me over. The second day in Stanley I 
walked down to the cafe where the fight was the night before. 
It was in bad shape in the back where the girls stayed. Every- 
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thing tore up. Gals had black eyes. Pimps was gone. I fooled 
around town all day. Never seen anyone I knew. Went back 
to the hotel. Was a few cow men come in. Nobody I knew. A 
nice dressed man came in and registered and set down by me. 
Went to talking to me. I never said much yes or no. Are you 
wanting to work. If the job suits me I might work, I said. 
Where are your ranch? He told me. He said what are your 
name. I said Steve. He said Miller is my name. Are you any 
kin to 101 Miller. Yes lam. 

I went to my room to go to bed. There was a woman’s 
clothes hanging in there. Well I don’t know where she is. 
I pull my gun off and put it under my pillow and pulled my 
boots off. The door opened. I am in the wrong room she started 
to close the door. I said, Hey, gal, you better get your clothes. 
You might need them. I can’t wear them. I went to bed after 
a while. In the next room I heard someone talking. The 
woman said she went in the wrong room. 

The next morning I went and got me a cup of coffee and 
went back to the hotel. I seen that woman in the lobby. Miller 
said to me, are you going to work for me. I will come by the 
ranch are on my route if I don’t change my route. One morn- 
ing decided I would leave town. I went by a cafe and drop 
in for a cup of coffee before I pulled out. I steppen in the door 
and set down at the table. I spied Hackberry Slim. I hadn’t 
seen him since 1906. I never said anything. He saw me and 
come where I was. I seen him get up and start over. I never 
looked at him. Went ahead drinking my coffee. He set down. 
I glanced up at him. He said Steve how are you? We had a 
big bull session. Where are you going to Ray’s LS ranch. I 
said where are you? Still at the circle Diamond? I am run- 
ning the wagon. Know you are going out with me. I went out 
with Slim. I never did tell him I would work for him. 

We got to the ranch late one evening. The cook put the 
supper on the table. Slim and I eat. They was 4 cow punchers 
working there at that time. I never had much to say yes or no. 
They looked me over. I played a little green. I heard one say 
wonder if that feller going to work here. Next morning before 
day break the cook hollered, shook the boss and his cow poke 
and myself gathered around the table. We all got our coffee. 
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I waited until all them cowboys set down so I would know 
where to sit down. We got through eating them buttons went 
to the lot. Hackberry and I went down to the lot. The horse 
wrangler came up with the ponies. The boss begin to catch 
the ponies for the cowboys. I was standing at the fence look- 
in over. Hackberry caught a good looking dun pony. He said 
Steve you can ride this one. That was the first time he called 
my name. All them guys looked at each other. We all got 
saddled up. I climbed on this dun. He humped up and wanted 
to buck but I held him up and would [not] let him buck. 

We were gone nearly all day. We all had come in. We were 
sitting around waiting for supper time. The cook hollered 
chuck. We eat. One of the boys got a deck of cards out and 
they gathered around a table. Asked me do you want a hand. 
I don’t believe I will play. I set down on my bedroll. One said 
to me, don’t you play poker. I said maybe, that’s a man’s 
choice. About that time Hackberry came in. One said to Hack- 
berry that guy won’t play poker with us. I was getting enough 
of his smart remarks. I was getting ready to smoke a skunk 
out of a hole. 

Next morning we all saddled up. Slim sent some one way 
and the rest the other way. We scouted the country that day. 
We came in a little early to get the freight wagon ready to 
send to town for chuck. The next day I told the boss I was 
going to town with Jack. He drove the freight wagon. Slim 
said all right. The next morning we got off for town. We were 
three days going to town. We reached town and put the mules 
in the wagin yard and went up in town to get some coffee. 
We fooled around town the rest of the day. About sundown 
we went back to feed the mules. That man was running the 
old stage coach wagon yard I worked with him in 1907 on 
the Arizona line. He said Steve do you want a good job. Was 
an old man wanted a hand. He is going to move to town. I 
said maybe. 

Jack and I went to town to eat supper. After a while the 
wagon yard man come up in town. We got together and went 
around to the hotel where all the cow men holed out when 
they are in town. This man was in the hotel. This yard man 
made me acquainted with him. He said to him you might get 
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Steve to work for you. I will see you in the morning. I will 
come to the hotel early in the morning. We taken in all the 
gambling places and all the dance halls. Was a tough bunch 
come to town that evening. Was pay day with them. Get 
drunk and puke it off at the poker table and the girls. It was 
a rough night. Jack liked to play poker. He was getting the 
money off them drunks. About that time a big fight started 
back in the dance hall. When everything settled down Jack 
and I went to bed. 

Next morning I got up early. Jack and I went to the cafe 
to get a cup of coffee and a bite to eat. Jack went to the yard 
and I went to the hotel to see my man. He was in the lobby 
waiting for me. I asked him how big was his ranch. He told 
me talking to him a while. I would go to work for him. He 
said Steve we will go to the ranch in a few days. I said Mr. 
Long I am going and get my ponies and my bed roll. I will be 
gone a week. The next day Jack got his wagon loaded and we 
left for the ranch. We made it to the ranch and I saddled one 
and packed the other one. About that time Slim come down. 
Steve you better stay and work for me. Now Slim if I stay 
would be trouble with that feller. I won’t take anything else 
off him. I mounted my pony and rode off. 

It taken me two days to ride into town. I put my ponies 
in the wagon yard. The next morning I went up the cafe 
to coffee up and eat. I went to the hotel to see Long. He had 
gone to eat. I fooled around on the street. I seen him coming 
up the street. We met. He said we will leave in two days. We 
got ready and left for his ranch. He was in a buckboard. I 
rode with him and led my ponies. We were two days going. 
Got to his ranch the second evening. The next day we rode 
around some. Mr. Long stayed a week with me. I got every- 
thing spotted. He had one cowboy there. He told me I will 
need another hand this winter Steve. You send the wagon 
into town after chuck and horses feed. 

It was fall about a month I sent this cowboy to town 
after chuck and horses feed. He didn’t like it much for me 
to tell him. Was an Indian reservation lay in northwest of 
the ranch not too far off. I went over to get acquainted with 
them. They made me welcome some was like a mule when a 
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nat flies around. Shy. I didn’t stay long. The chief asked me 
back. I told him to come over. He said he would. The freight 
wagon was gone five days. I come in late one evening. It 
looked like it was going to rain. We unloaded the wagon and 
fixing supper. Was a noise down about the lot. I buckled my 
guns on and went out in the yard. Was a panther after a 
burro colt. It was dark. I couldn’t see much. I shot at the wild 
beast and killed the colt’s mother. That winter the panthers 
and cougars like to taken us in. The ranch headquarters was 
between the ruins of old Fort Union [?] and the Church of 
the 12 Apostles built 300 years ago. 

One cold night two men rode up. Their hair and beard was 
long. One come in one door and the other one come in the 
other door. One said hand me your guns. We are hungry. The 
man was working for me he was at the stove. One of these 
men said to him, fix us something to eat and don’t be long 
about it. We had a pot of beans cooked and had a pan of bread 
cooked. The boy cooked some meat. He put it all on the table. 
They stood up and eat. Kept there guns in there hands and 
they dropped our guns and rode off. We got the guns and 
went back to the house. This old boy said maby that’s all for 
the night. I said maybe. 

This old boy was scared. He said he never slept much 
between the panthers and cougars and outlaws. I don’t like 
it. You will if you stay here long enough. I believe I will go 
back to K. C. Well, I carried him to town and he left for 
K. C. I had to find me another cowpuncher. Come a big snow 
that night. We got there I had to stay there three days. I seen 
several cowboys but didn’t like there looks. I was in a liquor 
joint and a cafe drinking a cup of coffee. Was a clean cut 
Mexican cowboy. I give him the nod and he came over where 
I was. I talked to him a while. I found out where he lived. 
Not too far from the ranch. We fooled around town. He asked 
me my name. I said Steve. We eat supper. He said Mr. Steve 
come and go with me to a big Mexican dance. I said maybe. 
I better not go. I might have to back out the door. It will be 
all right for you to go with me. So I went with him. I never 
taken in part for a while. 

This Mexican boy I went with and some others come over 
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where I was. Come on we want to show you a good time. The 
girls were very nice to me. I danced and had a good time. 
Some was getting a little drunk. I kept my eye on them and 
did not dance with their girls. Two many odds against me. 
About one o’clock everybody went home. This boy I went 
with he dated a girl. Walked her home. She had a sister and 
I walked her home. She was like a bronc pony. Keep on pet- 
ting them and they will get tame. So you can put a hackamore 
on them. Well me and this Mexican boy went to town. He 
said Mr. Steve did you have a good time. Yes, I did. I went 
to the hotel and went to bed. 

The next morning I went to the cafe to get a cup of coffee. 
Wasn’t long this Mexican boy come in. We drank coffee and 
eat. I hadn’t told him I would give him a job. The next day 
we started to the ranch. The first night we stayed at a camp. 
I had stayed there before. We made it late the second day. 
Everything was there but my donkey colt. Next morning I 
looked for my donkey colt and never did find him. 

In about a month Poncho my Mexican boy was working 
for me wanted to go home and see his Mom and Dad and his 
girl friend. They lived about 15 miles east of the ranch in 
Rio Puerco Valley. I said Poncho, you can go in about a week. 
We have got some work to do the next few days. We got our 
work caught up Friday morning. We was drinking coffee and 
I told Poncho this evening he could go home and come back 
Sunday evening. So he did. He said he had a good time. My 
Mom and Dad said for you to come over. They wanted to see 
you. My Daddy said going to have a big wedding and dance 
and supper Thanksgiving night for us to come if we can. I 
said maybe if we can. 


(To be continued) 





Book Reviews 


The Rampaging Herd: a Bibliography of Books and Pam- 
phlets on Men and Events in the Cattle Industry. By 
Ramon F. Adams. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1959. Pp. xix, 463. $15.00. 


“Like all bibliographies, this one is far from complete,” 
so the author states. Among items omitted are books on cow- 
boy songs, poetry, dairying, cattle diseases, breeding “and 
such subjects” except that the last two categories have a 
few representative items. All states west of the Mississippi 
River have listings except Louisiana, Iowa and Minnesota 
—Arkansas has one. 

During the years of labor on this publication, the author 
traveled from coast to coast visiting libraries and book shops, 
but he does not mention any depositories in the northern 
Plains states, the Pacific Northwest, Nevada, Utah and New 
Mexico. 

The Arizona listings include reports of Territorial gover- 
nors from 1881 to 1911 with few exceptions, but none are 
listed for Colorado or Montana and only one for New Mexico. 
It may be that those for Arizona are important in the annals 
of the cattle history, but surely there is comparable informa- 
tion in similar reports for other territories that had a sig- 
nificant part of the range cattle industry. However, the em- 
phasis in this bibliography is apparently on scarce items, 
although their location is not given for the benefit of the 
reader. Perhaps one more abbreviation could have been 
added to some lines (without increasing the bulk of the 
book) for identification of the depository. 

This bibliography will not be a weighty factor in research 
on the range cattle industry, since archival materials and 
cattle company papers are the foundation, nevertheless it 
will lead the searcher to an occasional item that otherwise 
would escape him; and for booklovers, their eyes may be 
brought to bear on many heretofore unknown publications. 
This is the strength of the book and the justification for years 
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of tedious work devoted to its preparation for publication. 
The University of Oklahoma Press did a meticulous job of 
printing and indexing. 


University of New Mexico F. D. R. 


The Early Inhabitants of the Americas. By Harry Errad 


Stafford. New York, Washington, Hollywood, 1959. Pp. 
492. 


In this lengthy work (492 pages) author Stafford pur- 
ports to tell of the early peoples of the Americas as well as 
their subsequent developments and status. A considerable 
amount of archaeology, ethnology, and linguistic evidence is 
included. 

First and foremost the main sources which Stafford uti- 
lizes are the fundamental interpretation of the Old Testament 
and the Book of Mormon. Historian Stafford utilizes these 
two sources verbatim and without any attempt of translitera- 
tion or interpretation. The author traces all of the earliest 
American inhabitants from three major migrations which 
according to the Book of Mormon took place prior to the 
coming of Columbus. The first of these alleged migrations 
moved from ancient Mesopotamia in 3097 B.C. following the 
debacle of the Tower of Babel. These tribes of peoples are 
known usually as Jeredites. Author Stafford also identifies 
this first presumed migration with Toltecs of Mexico and the 
Mound Builders of Eastern North America. 

The second migration also starting from the region of 
the Holy Land but coming the long way around by way of the 
South Pacific was made by the Nephites and Lamanites; 
while a third group moved from Jerusalem and made the 
long voyage by way of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
In the third group was the tribe known as Mulekites. 

The Mormon idea that the redskin American Indians 
came from the Lamanites is pursued by author Stafford as 
is many another detail of Mormon pre-history, such as the 
battle between the Nephites and the Lamanites which sup- 


posedly took place on Hill Cumorah in New York State 
420 A.D. 
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Also following precedents of other authors who used these 
religious sources, Stafford professes contempt for the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution and the scientific explanation of 
the beginning of man. The author takes the fundamentalist 
view that the Genesis was a matter of 1,656 years before the 
Deluge. To support this view the author quotes from the 
Mayan book, The Popul Vuh and Mexican writings. 

In his later discussions on the natives of South and Cen- 
tral America and the United States and other groups in the 
New World, Stafford makes frequent mention of his original 
sources. After the question of the original migrations of 
peoples to the Americas is settled to the author’s satisfaction, 
he moves on to a discussion of various groups of American 
Indians, both modern and near modern. A considerable 
amount of linguistic evidence is intermixed in the account. 
There are also fragments of tribal history and United States 
history. Modern natives of South America are largely ne- 
glected, and the various linguistic groups of the United States 
and Canada are emphasized. In the latter portion of the book 
the author goes to considerable trouble to try to demonstrate 
that legends of white gods are evidences of the former light 
skinned migrants from the Holy Land. 

Even if the reader accepts the fundamentalist viewpoint 
of the Old Testament there are a number of errors in this 
work. The archaeology is at fault as for example the state- 
ment that the Mound Builders were the first inhabitants of 
the area of the United States. The author goes on to say that 
the Hohokam followed the Mound Builders and were a branch 
of the Jeredites. Such statements are untenable from any 
point of view and there are many others of the same sort. 

Linguistic information is also misleading and erroneous. 
Stafford states categorically that the Salishan group was at 
one time the largest linguistic group in the United States. 
There is no evidence to support this whatsoever. Many lin- 
guistic groupings are ignored or other distributions errone- 
ously stated. 

Needless to say it is not necessary to postulate fallacious 
information of this sort even from Biblical sources. The story 
of creation as told in the Old Testament (actually there are 
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two stories of the creation in the Old Testament) was told 
in language which could be understood by the people of that 
day. Jesus, himself, spoke in parables to get his point across. 
In modern scientific terms the same story may be told in a 
manner which is in accord with all the archaeological and sci- 
entific data which we now possess. Archaeological reports, 
linguistic evidence, dating by radioactive carbon methods 
and many other sources of authentic information are now 
available to the most casual student. All of this scientific 
data together tells an understandable and valid story of the 
earliest Americans and the later American Indian tribesmen 


which is at considerable variance with the contents of this 
b 


University of New Mexico FRANK C, HIBBEN 


The Indian Journals, 1859-62. By Lewis Henry Morgan. 
Edited, with an introduction by Leslie A. White. Illustra- 
tions selected and edited by Clyde Walton. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 229, 16 color 
plates, 100 illustrations, index. $17.50. 


In May 1859 Lewis Henry Morgan, motivated by the ne- 


cessity of collecting first-hand material for his study of kin- 
ship systems, set upon his first venture into western Indian 
country, a visit to the frontier territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska. This journey, repeated in the summer of 1860, was 
followed by expeditions in successive years to the Hudson’s 
Bay area, and up the Missouri river to the Rocky Mountains. 
During the course of his trips Morgan not only compiled 
schedules of kinship terms for the memorable Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family, but kept 
extensive journals recording the results of his investigations 
among the various Indian tribes and his impressions of fron- 
tier life. The observations of this pioneer anthropologist, 
edited and annotated by Leslie A. White, contribute a unique 
perspective to the literature of the American frontier. The 
value of this handsome publication is enhanced by the re- 
markable illustrations assembled and edited by Clyde Wal- 
ton. Through drawings, photographs, and magnificent color 
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prints, the frontier world which met Morgan’s eyes—town 
and budding city, forms of transportation, animal life, mis- 
sionaries, traders, government agents, travelers, and above 
all, the Indians—is recaptured for the modern reader. 

Kansas Territory, on the fringe of white settlement at 
the time of Morgan’s visits, was in the process of achieving 
normal frontier conditions after a period of virtually open 
warfare over the slavery issue. A few decades earlier, a num- 
ber of eastern Indian tribes had been removed to this remote 
territory ; these tribes, together with indigenous inhabitants 
of the area, offered a fertile field for Morgan’s inquiries. At 
the same time, observations of the contemporary reservation 
scene stimulated his long-standing interest in the future of 
the American Indian and in the practical problems of Indian 
adaptation to a white-dominated world. The journals record 
the interaction of missionary, government agent, trader, and 
Indian; though not a captious critic, Morgan had frequent 
occasion for caustic comment on weaknesses in the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs. 

Like many other travelers, the author was impressed by 
the distinctive flora and fauna of the west. The vast reaches 
and rich soils of the prairie aroused his enthusiasm, although 
he was quick to contrast the potentiality of the environment 
for Indian and white systems of exploitation. Indeed, his 
thesis that the technological equipment of the pre-horse In- 
dian would have prevented effective utilization of the prairie 
antedated similar conclusions which were standard among 
American anthropologists until recent years. Morgan’s con- 
cern with the environment-technology relationship is marked 
by a number of journal entries, reflecting the importance 
assigned these variables in his scheme of cultural evolution. 

Of plains animals, the buffalo in particular fascinated 
Morgan; he was assiduous in seeking information about the 
habits of the animals, and Indian and white methods of hunt- 
ing them. His report on the presence of a police system for 
the large scale buffalo hunts of the “‘half breeds” of the Pem- 
bina-Fort Garry region is of special interest for its bearing 
on problems of diffusion in the plains area. The exercise of 
police functions by warrior societies of northern Plains In- 
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dian tribes during communal hunts is well known; Morgan’s 
note suggests that further research with reference to the 
direction of borrowing would be profitable. 

The western journals offer an unusual opportunity for 
vicarious participation in the field observations of a pioneer 
anthropologist. Morgan, clearly, was a conscientious field 
worker: he notes the conditions under which particular in- 
formation was gathered, evaluates his sources carefully, 
records materials which conflict with his theories, and seeks 
confirmation of data by further inquiry when possible. He 
was alert to any situation which promised to contribute to 
his research; introduced to the uninhibited “Indian fashion 
of drinking whiskey” by his interpreter and informant, he 
advised moderation, but when his counsel was disregarded, 
wrote: “It opened their hearts and tongues and I got with. 
readiness and ease what at another time it would be hard to 
draw out of a Kaw Indian” (p. 33). 

The journal of the final expedition reported in this vol- 
ume, which was also the author’s longest, reports data gath- 
ered on a steamboat voyage up the Missouri to the Rocky 
Mountains. Covering ground traversed earlier by noted west- 
ern pioneers, Morgan’s trip nonetheless was highly produc- 
tive in a scientific sense. However, notebooks for this period 
also provide a glimpse of Morgan in a role other than that 
of scholar and researcher, as he writes of recurrent anxiety 
over the serious illness of a young daughter. The Indian Jour- 
nals conclude on a note of personal tragedy, with the author 
recording the news of sudden deaths of both daughters of the 
Morgan family. 

In addition to editing and annotating the volume, Profes- 
sor White has contributed an introduction setting forth the 
major details of Morgan’s life and work, sketching condi- 
tions in the western territories at the time of the latter’s 
journeys, and indicating the principal features of the jour- 
nals themselves. The University of Michigan Press has pro- 
vided a technical setting worthy of the editorial care lavished 
upon the journals; binding, printing, and reproductions of 
illustrations are uniformly impressive. 


University of New Mexico HARRY W. BASEHART 
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Dictionary of the American Indian. By John L. Soutenburgh, 
Jr. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. 462. 
$10. 


The purpose of this dictionary is to provide a handy 
source of information on the Indians of the United States 
area. But it fails to fulfill this useful purpose. The compila- 
tion follows no discernible plan of including or excluding 
particular types of data. The names of most Canadian Indian 
tribes are omitted, but a few, for no apparent reason, are 
included. Even the coverage of tribes in the United States 
is not systematic: among California groups the Kato are as- 
signed an entry but the related Wailaki and Mattole are not. 
The entries also include a scattering of general terms (e. g., 
hunting, languages, maize), names of Indian chiefs, place 
names, and many Indian words (e. g., Ds’ah, ““Navaho for the 
basin sagebrush.”’) ; items of the latter type, it seems to me, 
are an obvious waste of space in a dictionary containing less 
than five thousand entries. Worse still, the information dis- 
pensed is confused and so full of errors that it would be 
impractical to attempt corrections in a review. Even the writ- 
ing is careless: under the entry “Languages” one encounters, 
“Many of the languages are similar in sound to those who 
speak Scotch.” 

The book is cheaply printed and contains no illustrations ; 
I am unable to understand why the price should have been 
set at ten dollars. The reader who wishes information on 
American Indians is advised to save his money and to con- 
tinue using John Swanton, Indian Tribes of North America, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 145, 1952. 


University of New Mexico STANLEY NEWMAN 


A Fitting Death for Billy the Kid. By Ramon F.. Adams. Nor- 
man: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. 310, 
9 illustrations, index. $4.95. 


This book is no book for the casual reader seeking diver- 
sion or entertainment. But for the serious seeker-after-truth 
in the career of Billy the Kid, it is unquestionably one of the 
most valuable and important works which have appeared. 
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With painstaking thoroughness the author dissects and 
evaluates practically all of the noteworthy books and articles 
on Billy the Kid which have been published since his death, 
as well as the more significant newspaper items which ap- 
peared before and shortly after he was killed. 

In separating fact from fiction the book is well docu- 
mented. But even more important, in those matters where 
past accounts are divergent and evidence conflicting, Mr. 
Adams shows discerning judgment in selecting the more rea- 
sonable and credible. 

The prologue contains a capsule resume of what the au- 
thor considers the true facts which highlight the young out- 
law’s career. This, in the opinion of this reviewer, is the most 
accurate which has appeared, though some students of source 
material may question Mr. Adams’ conclusions on certain 
details: the statement is repeated that Billy killed Beckwith, 
though the preponderance of testimony indicates that Bonney 
had left the scene well ahead of the almost simultaneous 
deaths of Beckwith and McSween; and the statement that the 
Kid, in escaping, disarmed Bell may be challenged by those 
who, like Maurice Garland Fulton, have been inclined to ac- 
cept the statement of Judge Lucius Dills that Bell’s pistol, 
fully loaded, was found on his body. 

This volume is a worthy companion to the four previous 
works which have established Mr. Adams as a dependable 
authority on many phases of Western frontier lore. It will 
probably never be a “‘popular” book, but it is a must for any- 
one seriously interested in the whys and wherefores of the 
tremendous accumulation of lurid legend which has been built 
up around Billy the Kid, vicious juvenile delinquent—and 
Billy the Kid, brave boy, much maligned. 


1000 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois R. N. MULLIN 
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